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are Nostrum|! 


(Our Sea) By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ | 


Author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 


All the immemorial love of the Latin races for the Mediterranean (Our Sea: mare nostrum) is poured into © 
Blasco Ibanez’s latest novel. Every page of it is steeped in the poetry and the beauty of the sea, and its 
background is the tragic immensity of wide undersea spaces. In a way it is a complement of “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.’”’ As that showed how war came to the western front, this shows its menace 
in the Mediterranean. It pictures also, as no other novel has, the tremendous pressure exerted by Germany 
upon neutral nations to deal in contraband. But the deep-reaching impression left by the fascinating story 
is of the romance of this land-locked sea, of the cities on its shores, of its lovers who, like Blasco Ibanez, 
adore it so passionately. It is impossible that any reader should not find the book fascinatingly i 

Net $1.90 


Other Great Novels by BLASCO IBANEZ Each, net, $1,904 


The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse Blood and Sand (Sangre y Arena) 
The Shadow of the Cathedral La Bodega (The Fruit of the Vine) 


THE MAN WITH THE LAMP By JANET LAING 


The author of “Before the Wind’ has woven an ingenious story, sparkling with dry humor, common sense and kindly satire, 
but with an underlying theme of mystic spiritual beauty that is in line with the most recent developments of modern 
psychology. Net $1.90 


THE HOMESTEAD By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


A novel of character and atmosphere, full of a dignified intellectual beauty, is this story of a New England homestead and 
the people who lived in it. The Philadelphia Press says of it: ‘‘ The book is worthy of note; it exhibits a balance and pro- 
portion . . . that produces the climax desired.” Net $1.90 


THE CRESCENT MOON By CAPTAIN F. BRETT YOUNG 
A romance of far places, of which Alfred Sinclair Clark writing in Dverybody’s says, ‘‘For sheer romance . . . try “The 
Crescent Moon.” It takes you straight into Africa. . . . And in it, when the slender new moon hangs above the hills, you 
constantly hear the drums, pulsating on all sides, calling, calling. . . . In it there beats the inscrutable heart of Africa. 
There is the resonance of real romance.” Net $1.75 

SILVER AND GOLD By DANE COOLIDGE 
The author of ‘‘ The Fighting Fool” has written another real man’s book—an absorbing tale of love and luck in a western 
mining camp. Net $1.75 

THE STREET OF ADVENTURE By PHILIP GIBBS 
The romance and struggle of life in Fleet Street, London’s great newspaper centre, the true modern “ Street of Adventure,” is 
depicted from the inside by one of the greatest of the journalists who have passed through it. Net $1.90 

LEAVES IN THE WIND By “ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH” 
A new series of thoughtful and whimsical essayettes by the author of ‘‘ Pebbles on the Shore,” full of personality and shrewd 
observation. ‘‘ His writing,’’ as the Boston Herald says, ‘‘ has the quality of good talk.” Net $2.50 

STUDIES IN THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA By ARTHUR SYMONS 
A. series of acute and illuminating essays by one of the most brilliant of living critics, distinguished by all his fascinating 
charm of style and sanity of judgment. Net $3.50 

THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE By ARTHUR SYMONS 


With keen intelligence and a soul exquisitely responsive, Mr. Symons analyzes the subtilty of the French temperament as ex- 
pressed in one phase of literature—the evidences of that self-renewing spirit against which we have seen the material forces 
of this generation break themselves in vain. Net $3.00 


A NEW STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


“Himself a poet of mark, Sir Henry Newbolt brings to the analysis of the poetry of others and of poetry in general, breadth 
and Sanity and courtesy. . . . It is a book that gives one a clearer conception of the essentials of the poetic art and a 
high opinion of the poet who can so effectively convey this conception to his public.”—New York Times. Net $3.00 
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| Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
TION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
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Information and catalogue of 
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SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
CANCER—Curtis BE. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
vledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
tment and prevention. Publications free 
veauest. Annual membership dues, $5. 
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neellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
0g, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
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DERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
RIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
testant denominations. Rev. Charles S88. 
farland, gen’l sec’y; 105 H. 22 St, New 
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ommission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y ; 
Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 
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Rev. Hdmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


ommission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 

ational Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl HE. Milliken, 
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ed literature. 


TIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
MEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
ity St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
ets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ies. Has international system of safeguard- 

Conducts National Americanization pro- 
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‘“ERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
ry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
k. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
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—E MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
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the health and education of children. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
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with 256 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
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of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
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cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
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quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
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societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van. Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
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St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
as at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; William | 


T. Cross, gen. sec’y., 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes pruceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 


CHILDREnEN—Henry W. Thurston, New York, 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
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200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work ; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 


—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 


volunteer woman power of the country for 
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cooperating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton. org. secvy; 35 BE. 80th St., 
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and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing sroups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
it. N,, exec. sec’y; 156 Vifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
Nealth nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 H. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
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with trained workers. 
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NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston, Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics.and Classes to identify un- 
derweight and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment : 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in this field. 
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AMERICA—H, S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
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community center activities and administra- 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Bugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. . 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
eation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 BH. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
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Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
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ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
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Braueber, sec’y. 
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MERICAN labor with the railroad brotherhoods 
leading seems to have crossed its Rubicon. No event, 
no strike and no combination of strikes, since the days 
when the American Federation of Labor first emerged 
ie successor of the Knights of Labor, approaches in signifi- 
i: the present railroad crisis. Other struggles in contrast 
} been conventional. Even when strikes merged upon 
§ warfare, as in West Virginia or Colorado, the ends 
‘it by the unionists were conservative. Higher wages, 
ter hours, better conditions, often the mere enforcement 
‘ite laws, these have been the familiar goals of union effort. 
the present conflict represents a new stage of development. 
't the railroad brotherhoods and their allies now ask is 
inal recognition of a transfer of the balance of social power 
| the nationalization of a great industry. “This is peaceful 
lution. If it succeeds it will mark a change hardly less 
ing than that achieved by the barons when King John 
fally acknowledged their claim to certain privileges which 
jaonarch had sought to retain for the royal house. If the 
ized trade unionists win the battle now raging for posses- 
lof the railroads, the center of national gravity will have 
i shifted as completely as when by a similar growth the 
ercial classes in Great Britain took unto themselves the 
ir previously exercised by the governing nobility of land- 
ers. The revolution will be as marked as when the manu- 
frers and merchants of New England, the Middle States, 
the near West took to themselves the political supremacy 
h previously rich slave-owners of the agricultural regions 
njoyed. 

ne railroad brotherhoods, supported by the American 
‘ration of Labor, by the Nonpartisan League, and by other 
‘ of somewhat radical economic thought, are advocating 
| Plumb Plan ” of operation for the railway system of the 
ied States, described in the Survey for March 8. They 
outright government ownership. ‘To this is coupled the 
ation of the roads by a directorate. The directorate would 
ymposed of equal numbers—five each in the Sims bill—of 
epresentatives of the wage-earning employes, of the official 
oyes, and of the public. Organized railroad labor, expert 
agement and the government would thus divide the power. 
‘present owners of the stocks and bonds of the railroads 
d be compensated with government securities. ‘The profits 
peration, after the fixed charges were paid, would be 
led equally between the railroad workers and the public. 


The Survey, August 16, 1919, Volume 42, No. 20, 112 East 19 street, New York city 
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The Railroad Crisis 


By William L. Chenery 


Rather remarkably, perhaps, the plan provides that the official - 
employes, the management, be allowed shares of these profits 
twice as large as those alloted to the wage earners. 

The Plumb Plan has been characterized as ‘‘ ably drawn 
but specious” by William Howard Taft in a vigorous assault 
on the proposal of the railroad workers. As outlined by Glenn 
E. Plumb, general counsel for the brotherhoods, it consists of © 
two parts. The first part embodies Mr. Plumb’s theory of 
appraisal. This is a product of his experience in public utility 
controversies. It is a device for squeezing out the water which 
is sometimes alleged to lay in the capital stock of certain rail- 
roads. ‘The appraisal sections of the plan will probably be 
vigorously fought if the general scheme seems to have favorable 
chances of acceptance by Congress. But the method of ap- 
praisal is entirely distinct, important though it may be, from 
the genuine novelty of the proposed measure. Nearly every 
city has had conflicts with public utility corporations concern- 
ing methods of valuation. Legal mechanisms to squeeze water 
out of stock are doubtless democratic and in the general in- 
terest, but they are not radical. If that were its main feature, 
the Plumb Plan would not have reached the surface of- 
national thought. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the bill introduced by 
Representative Sims for the trade unionists is that it is a prac- 
tical application of guild socialism. It is said by those who 
should know that Mr. Plumb had never heard of guild 
socialism, nor of the Cambridge scholar who has been its 
prophet in Great Britain, when he drafted and presented his 
plan to the railroad brotherhoods. No more, it is just to add, 
did the brotherhood chiefs know or care about the industrial 
philosophy of Professor Cole. It merely happened that in the 
development of means of handling their own practical emer- 
gencies the railroad men chanced upon a proposal having many 
of the characteristics of this revolutionary program for manag- 
ing the industry of a nation. Mr. Plumb and his clients were 
convinced that labor, management and the public were the 
three essential interests in the operation of the transportation 
system, and so their plan was born. It is important in con- 
sidering the railroad crisis to observe that, despite the sugges- 
tive similarity, the Plumb Plan has a practical rather than an 
academic paternity. It is not doctrinaire. 

Nevertheless, for all its work-a-day origin, the system of 
railroad ownership and operation now being sought by the 
unionists of the country is socialistic in its nature. Mr. Taft 
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said in his attack on the Sims bill: “ We have long known 
how earnestly and, on the whole, how successfully, Samuel 
Gompers has fought the Socialists in the American Federation 
of Labor and prevented the making of a separate political 
party out of the federation on any platform. “ Within a day 
or two, however, the public has been startled by a demand 
served upon Congress, indicating that Mr. Gompers has now 
yielded to socialism.” The distinguished former president, 
who more than any conservative leader in the country is 
acquainted with tendencies in the American labor movement, 
expressed surprise and dismay at the trend the unions are now 
taking. But the warnings of some such change as this have 
been numerous. For some months and, in cases years past, the 
unions have been flying the signals of storm. 


The Growth of the New Spirit 


‘The history of the railroad brotherhoods since 1914 ought 
to have given some inkling of what great masses of men are 
thinking, and, too, of the drift of railroad operation. ‘The 
turning point came with the demands of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen on the western railroads for higher 
wages. Mediation by federal representatives under the act of 
_ July 15, 1913, was sought. It failed. Then, on August 3, 
five years ago, the western railroads and the two brotherhoods 
entered into an arbitration agreement. “The men had two 
representatives, the roads two, and two neutral appointees 
were designated. On April 30, 1915, the arbitration commis- 
sion made its award. ‘The two neutral members and the rail- 
road representatives brought in a majority report from which 
one of the neutral members mildly dissented. “The brother- 
hoods’ representatives filed a vigorous minority report. Among 
other things they said, ““ A great opportunity to bring about 
industrial peace and the hearty cooperation of employers and 
employes has been lost by the failure of the board to equitably 
and justly settle the questions involved.” 

The locomotive engineers and firemen in that case had 
demanded an increase in wages not on the ground that they 
were not then being paid living wages; they had urged a new 
wage principle. “They asserted their right to share in the 
surplus which, they said, the western railroads had earned. 
They demanded ‘a fair determination of profits” and an 
“equitable distribution.” At that time the minimum rates 
provided called in cases for a wage of $4.30 for passenger 
engineers and $2.50 for passenger firemen—scarcely profiteers’ 
wages. The ten-hour day was the accepted standard. The 
brotherhoods were badly disappointed with the award. ‘Their 
spokesmen said that on certain roads rates fixed by this arbitra- 
ment had actually lowered wages. The leaders announced 
bitterly that arbitration had failed and that in the future they 
would pursue other courses. 


Then came the struggle which eventuated in the Adamson 
law. The temper of the brotherhoods was shown in their im- 
mediate refusal to accept arbitration. It was also indicated by 
the fact that the four great railroad brotherhoods were for the 
first time in their history acting in unison. Four hundred 
thousand railroad employes, members of unions which until 
1916 had been reckoned as models of conservatism, unions by 
custom committed to the principle of not striking, brought 
about the most serious industrial crisis which this nation had 
faced. “The bitterness of the feeling on both sides was evi- 
denced.by the refusal of the managers, representing 200,000 
miles of railroads, to accept President Wilson’s suggestion that 
a federal commission be appointed to deal with the issue. The 
brotherhoods did yield to the President’s proposal. 

With the White House apparently at the end of its resources 
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collected from every persen buying the necessaries of life. 
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| 
because of the unanimous rejection by the managers | 
proffered federal commission, the brotherhoods voted to sts 
on September 4, 1916. The Adamson law which gave 
railroad men their demanded basic eight-hour day prevex 
that strike, but it left a heritage of bitterness for the fut 
In passing, it is interesting to note in connection with} 
present emergency that of the suggestions made by the Pl 
dent for dealing with the labor problems of the railroads . 
those which seemed essential to avoid the strike of 1916 y 
enacted. The future was left to care for its own crises. 


When the federal government took over the operatiog! 
the railroads on December 26, 1917, administrative machi» 
was set up to handle the demands of the employes. Since: 
Railroad Administration has been in existence, organiza 
has advanced at a rapid rate among the previously pow 
unionized branches of the service. Wages have been incre 
from time to time, but the chief benefits of governme 
operation accrued to the low-wage groups. Clerks, 
employes and day laborers got especial consideration. 
now paid are counted relatively high, but they are not: 
travagant. Conductors in passenger service according to £ 
plement 16 of General Order No. 27, dated April 10, | 
were to be paid $6 a day. Assistant conductors were ct 
paid $4.80 a day. It is illuminating here to remember that 
a day was calculated last spring by many cost-of-living expe 
as the minimum wage at which a family of five could be: 
ported at a decent American standard. Huh 


Still, the wage adjustment machinery of the Railroad | 
ministration has on the whole worked satisfactorily from 
standpoint of the organized employes. This is witnessed 
the fact that in the Plumb Plan a similar organization is] 
posed. But the brotherhoods find themselves in the position 
having actually no more buying power than they had, as # 
say, six years ago. Accordingly they laid their case bes 
President Wilson and Congress. An increase in wages, i 
asserted, was an illusory gain if it was immediately ahsoz 
in a fresh advance in the cost of living. In a joint statem 
signed by the presidents of the four great brotherhoods z 
the acting president of the Railway Employes’ Departmen 
the American Federation of Labor it is said: 


Labor faces a persistently serious situation due to the cost of liv 
and the impossibility of wages keeping pace with the depreciatio: 
money. No fundamental measures are being advanced to ¢ 
workers from continual defeat in the economic struggle of life. 
railrcad employes are in no mood to brook the return of the line 
their former control, since all plans suggested for this settlemer 
the problem leave labor essentially where it stood, and where 
determined not to stand. ; 

We believe the interests of labor and the public to be identica: 
the railroad question. The properties have been operated to the p] 
of the few, not for the service of the many. Not only haves 
suffered from inadequate wages, but the public has paid an ew! 
tionate tax for transportation, a tax based on inflated values 


We assure the public immediate savings. The cost of capital w 
be reduced from the present 6 to 7 per cent paid Wall street, to 4 
cent paid upon government securities. The savings under a uni 
system are enormous. ‘The savings through efficiency, rendered ] 
sible only by democratic operation, are even greater. . 
For, the increasd production resulting from harmonious el 

i 


between employes and their managers are incalculable. We be 
that our plan will reduce transportation charges in a surprising 
ner, and it is the first and the most important step in any const! 
tive effort to lower the cost of living. j 


This statement came from leaders who had hitherto oppt 
government ownership. The devices of the Plumb Plan 
as much the drift of the time caused them, albeit, to chal 
their position. For the Plumb Plan by its machinery of : 
socialism, by its establishment of a board of directors two-th 
of whem are chosen by management and men, professes 
escape the perils of bureauracy. It safeguards the public! 


| 
| 
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it in the minds of its advocates by leaving the rate-fixing 
fer in the Interstate Commerce Commission and by its pro- 
in that rates charged by the roads must be automatically 
ered when certain sums have been earned. ‘Through this 


i anism the unionists say that stimuli to increased produc- 
4 have been arranged. “They foresee greater economies in 
Gsportation because of the fact that both management and 
®. will profit from a cheaper operation of the roads. Re- 
ily the locomotive engineers and firemen pleaded in Chicago 
ja just distribution of the earnings due to increased produc- 
@ efficiency. “They were then willing, it seemed, to share 
#1 capital the profits which were earned. They now demand 
i: labor and management and the consuming public enjoy all 
t benefits which arise from increased productive efficiency. 


Nor need any to have been surprised at the willingness of 
}. Gompers and of the American Federation of Labor to 
jad by the plan of government ownership and of guild opera- 
j1 sponsored by the railroad brotherhoods. For, the fact is 
ft the membership of many unions is far more radical than 
* leadership. “The approval of the Plumb Plan given by 
fious unions and by the federation admittedly was first 
bught to be casual. When the convention of the American 
MJeration of Labor was held in Atlantic City during June 
one expected that the railroad brotherhoods would make a 
jious effort to enact the measure for which they asked com- 
indation. On the contrary, the federation never held a more 
nservative meeting so far as appearances went. Mr. 
ympers was in the saddle, and he never was in better form 
la fighter of socialism. Yet today he is the ‘‘ honorary presi- 
nt” of the Plumb Plan League. So far as Mr. Gompers 
concerned, Mr. Taft was entitled to his surprise. But 
ices bigger than any personal preferences are in motion. 


| FTER five years of trying to improve housing con- 
| ditions in Detroit through the passage and en- 
| forcement of proper laws, the Detroit Housing 

a Association came to the conclusion that before any 
sneral enforcement would be possible, additional housing 
cilities had to be provided. ‘The situation had become so 
rious that an order from the Board of Health to vacate 
roperty which violated the code was practically equivalent 
y driving the tenants from the city, as there was no place for 
1em to go. Just before the outbreak of the war people were 
ving in tents; and yet in each of the two war years fewer 
ouses were built than for many years past. In 1919, also, 
ere was a poor start in housing construction, and all of 
iis time the city continued its unusual rate of growth. 
Jetroit is now paying the penalty in crowded living condi- 
ons, in exorbitant rents, and in exorbitant prices for houses. 
. prominent manufacturer who recently raised the wages of 
is employes states that the entire increase has been absorbed 
) added rentals. ‘The hotels, especially the family hotels, 
re crowded with families unable to secure homes. 

One of the first conclusions developed by a study was that 
1e needs of Detroit had been so great, and the terms on 
hich houses were sold had been so easy, that not at any 
me within the past five years had there been a fraction of 
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Influences are at work among many unions which, indeed, 
tend to challenge and to overthrow the old leadership. “The 
railroad shopmen’s strikes about the country, strikes called in 
defiance of the will of the higher officers, announced something 
of the mood of labor. The streetcar strike in Chicago, ordered 
over the heads of the local and of the international officers, 
made its own revelation. Elsewhere the same story was to be 
read. The convention of the American Federation of Labor 
was conservative, but the heart of a large part of the labor 
movement is radical. Some one had only to utter the needed 
word and the hosts were ready to align themselves. The rail- 
roads merely happened to come first. Their crisis was 
fortuitous. It was not arranged. Nothing of the magnitude 
could have been plotted. ‘The state of mind which brought it 
about is a swift product of the past few months. Last winter 
Mr. Plumb was discussing the same plan with a similar com- 
mittee of another Congress. His appearance then was a matter 
of not much moment. But time called for decisions, and few 
were found willing and able to advise. “Today, for millions 
of working men and women the railroad issue is a symbol of 
their own, unending struggle. 

It is fortunate from the standpoint of the country that the 
first effort made in America to nationalize and to socialize a 
great industry should have come from a group possessed of so 
In training, 
in character, in stability the railroad brotherhoods stand at the 
fore. In every community, members of the organizations are 
men of substance, of reputation, of influence with their fellow 
citizens. In industry now they have led the way. Surely it is 
an omen of good fortune that the most radical experiment ever 
proposed in the economic life of this nation should have come 
from men who as truly as any other understand the good things 
that have made America. 


Aid for Home Builders 


By Hume McPherson 


SECRETARY, DETROIT HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


the needed money available in the housing field to finance, 
on a reasonable basis, the construction that was undertaken. 
The man in need of a home would pay a small amount down 
on a land contract. The contractor or builder in turn would 
sell this in order to realize on his investment in land and 
materials, and to proceed with further building. The market 
in this fashion became saturated with this type of security un- 
til money for the purchase of land contracts on completed 
houses became so scarce in the latter part of 1916 and the 
first part of 1917 that as high as 30 per cent discount was 
paid in order to dispose of such contracts. 

An actual transaction will best illustrate how a land con- 
tract is negotiated. A workman buys a home of a builder 
for $6,000, paying $500 down. He agrees to pay $50 per 
month on the balance, signing what is termed a land con- 
tract. The builder needs ready money for other business 
ventures. He consequently goes to a bank to raise money on 
the land contract which he holds. The bank is forbidden 
by Michigan law to give a mortgage in excess of 50 per cent 
of the valuation of the property. This means the builder can 
at the most raise $3,000 on the house sold the workman. As 
$500 was the amount originally paid down, the contractor 
has $2,500 tied up in a land contract. To get ready cash 
he must dispose of this contract at a substantial discount. 
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This means that a considerable amount must be added to the 
original selling price if the builder is to realize a fair profit. 

The situation is further explained by the fact that the bulk 
of the housing constructed in Detroit in the last five years 
had been handled by comparatively small speculative build- 
ers whose capital was limited and who as a consequence were 
dependent almost entirely upon the immediate marketing of 
their houses and the sale of the buyers’ contracts for the 
money needed to continue in business. It is evident that the 
credit structure erected in the housing business by this scar- 
city of money was unwieldy and costly both to the buyer and 
to the builder and was therefore responsible to a very con- 
siderable extent for Detroit’s failure to resume building on 
any adequate scale in the spring of 1919. 

The facts stated, together with the high cost and scarcity 
of labor and material for housing purposes, had produced 
such a serious shortage of houses that the people, driven to 
the extremity of finding a place to live at any price, were 
forced to pay increases frequently ranging from 40 to 100 per 
cent in rent, and similarly increased prices for homes, as com- 
pared with prices paid in 1916. 

Many tenants are anxious to buy homes if some means 
can be discovered to aid them in the initial financing. As 
already noted, banks loan money on first mortgages up to 50 
per cent of the appraised value of a home. Most of the 
prospective home owners have enough money to make a cash 
payment, but they lack the amount of money between this 
cash payment and the 50 per cent mortgage. It was con- 
sidered that if housing construction could be financed from 
the very start on a cash basis and the actual construction 
work done by reliable contractors who possess a thorough 
understanding of the material and labor markets, a good type 
of home would be assured the buyer at a reasonable price. 
It was also realized that without the continual sale of se- 
curities arising from these operations, the capital of any cor- 
poration organized for this purpose, no matter how large it 
might be, would soon be tied up in buyers’ contracts matur- 
ing only after a considerable period. Based upon these find- 


Schools and Politics in Chicago 
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ings the House Financing Corporation, with a capital of fi) 
million dollars, was projected. | 
It is the purpose of the new corporation in the first plal 
to advance to individuals or groups, after proper investigi 
tion, for home-building purposes, the difference between whi} 
the prospective buyer is able to pay down and the amoun 
that he can borrow. Secondly, these advances are recoupgy 
from the proceeds of the sale of mortgage and debentuy 
securities based upon the property and upon the land contr; 
made by the buyer. ‘Thirdly, the corporation will furnia 
plans, figure estimates and specifications, let contracts am 
supervise building operations. In order to supply a comple: 
service along these lines, there will be: (a) an applicatias 
investigation and appraisal department to which the pre] 
pective buyer or group of buyers make application, throug 
which the investigation is made which determines wheth 
this department shall recommend applications, check buila) 
ing contracts and plans, keep track of the construction prog. 
ress, superintend the making of agreed payments and insu 
the protection of the buyer and the corporation against lier 
and other legal entanglements. ‘This department will holt 
itself in readiness to furnish plans and figure bills of mate! 
rial, make complete cost estimates, let contracts and supet 
vise the carrying out of contracts to completion, without 1 
self engaging directly in the building: (b) a financial ar 
securities department, which will have charge of the actuai 
handling of the finances, the receiving of payments on buy 
ers’ contracts, and the actual pledging of these contracts 4 
security for the issuance of notes, bonds and mortgages, an 
the issue and sale of the same. The business of house-building 
is put on a cash as well as a quantity production basis, anm 
the man who wants to own a home without paying a heav 
discount can do so. The rent problem will be relieved as thi 
supply of houses is made more nearly equal to the demanci 
Employers will be sure that an increase in wages to employe 
will do some good, instead of being passed on, as is now 
case, in excessive rents. It is hoped that the plan may hey 
to increase substantially the number of home owners. 


By Glen Edwards 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 


For years the public at large has puzzled itself over the school situation in Chicago. Superintendents 
have come and gone, apparently at the behest of political spoils-seekers, the board of education has rowed 


with the city council, and factions within the board have rowed with each other. 


Occasionally the 


teachers have taken a hand in the fight and public-spirited citizens have tried to put forward the claims 
of the children. Perhaps the climax of the affair is now being reached—in the courts. Not only is 
Mayor Thompson's board being called upon to prove its right to office, but there have been audible inti- 
mations that the mayor himself will be required to answer criminal charges of malfeasance. Conviction 
will carry with it dismissal. In the following account by a disinterested observer who has worked with 
all parties and factions in the best interests of Chicago's schools, the SURVEY presents a clear view of 


this remarkable story.—EDITOoR. 


ORE than two years have passed since the Illinois 
legislature amended the school act of 1909, which 
for eight years had governed the administration of 
public education in Chicago. In June, 1917, a 
new board of education took over the control of the school 
system; and then for sixteen months two groups of school 
trustees contended for the right to be the board of education. 


To understand the situation that contributed to this ano 
maly, and to one of the least creditable chapters in the histon 
of municipal government in America, it is necessary to knov 
what went before. Under the act of 1909 Chicago’s publi 
schools were controlled by a board of education of twenty-ont 
members. By board rules, this body was subdivided int 
twenty-seven committees or small boards. Thirteen standin; 
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mmittees were interposed between the board and the execu- 
e, and fourteen district committees between the executive 
d the district superintendents. The board was supreme in 
ucational matters. Its custom was to elect from year to 
ar three executive employes: a superintendent of schools, a 
siness manager, and an attorney. ‘These employes were 
minally in charge of their respective departments, but the 
ard considered it to be its right at all times to take over 
= functions of the executive and to perform their duties. 
ais feeling of responsibility was carried over into the work 
the committees. As a result, professional initiative and 
ntrol by trained executives gave way almost entirely to 
oa initiative and control by board members and 
mmittees. 

The records show that the substitution of amateur enthu- 
sm for expert knowledge has particularly unfortunate ef- 
cts. The board frequently reversed the decision of the sup- 
intendent of schools in the selection of textbooks and often 
ted on its own initiative in making appointments, in some 
ses contrary to the explicit recommendations of the super- 
tendent. Such procedure discouraged professional initiative 
d retarded the proper development of the schools. It was, 
‘wever, in the relations of the board to the teaching force 
at amateur control of technical problems had its most serious 
sults. Under the act of 1909 the board elected the teachers 
om year to year. “The board could thus reelect each year 
| or none of the eight thousand school teachers. 

There came a time when it was charged that a number of 
competent teachers were in the system. The board declared 
intention of removing them. But the teachers were organ- 
ed and took the position more or less clearly that the action 
‘the board in removing teachers had to do more with the 
ssire of a dominant faction to break up their organization 
‘an with the expressed desire of the board to increase efh- 
ency. Beyond question, the board, in removing these 
achers, did not base its action on any systematic record of 
ie work of the teachers, or on any evidence by which a 
1arge of inefficiency could have been substantiated before 
1 impartial and competent professional authority. Such evi- 
ance did not exist, for a properly organized system of re- 
wrding had never been in operation. 

| While supreme in educational affairs, the board was subject 
) certain restrictions in business matters. For example, it 
yuld not erect school buildings without the consent of the 
ty council. This division of authority gave rise to repeated 
yntroversies between the two bodies. Finally the board found 
self in a financial dilemma; a deficit confronted it. The 
iperintendent held that the deficit was relatively small, 
thereas many members of the board maintained that it was 
ery large. The council, believing that its relation to the 
yard justified the action, demanded access to the books. The 
gard denied permission to the council to canvass the books 
nd the question was carried into the courts. 

In remedying those defects in the statute that were most 
irgely responsible for these chaotic conditions, the legislature 
f 1917 made several radical changes in the law. It pro- 
ided for a board of eleven trustees, on the assumption that 

small board would attract a high type of citizen. The 
oard was made independent of the mayor and the council, 
nd was given entire charge of the school system. A com- 
xission of three statutory executive officers, to take the place 
f the former three executive employes, was created, to be 
lected by the board for a term of four years. Subject to the 
eneral control and approval of the board, a superintendent 
f schools was to have the initiative and control in education ; 
business manager in all financial operations; and an attorney 


‘task imposed upon the board by the new law. 
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in all legal questions. These officers were made independent 
of each other and responsible solely to the board for the man- 
agement of their departments. In this way the new law rec- 
ognized the distinction between general control and profes- 
sional control. Furthermore, the status of the teaching force 
was completely changed, the teachers being granted perm- _ 
anent tenure in office after a probationary period subject to 
rules of the board defining conduct and efficiency. In this 
way the new law aimed to protect the efficient teacher against 
arbitrary dismissal. It likewise required the board to adopt 
rules by which to determine efficiency. 
Trustees and Superintendent 

AFTER the enactment of the new law one all-important thing 
remained to be done. That was the selection of eleven trustees 
whose sole object would be to secure to the city the full ad- 
vantages of the law. The legislature could not do this. The 
duty had to be placed in the hands of someone. Chance 
placed the duty in the hands of William Hale Thompson, 
mayor. Space will not permit a detailed account of the events 
leading up to the appointment of the Thompson board. It 
had a working majority of the Thompson stripe. ‘Through- 
out the following sixteen months the seven members of the 
majority dominated the schools. It is in strict accord with the 
facts to say that the majority failed completely to realize the 
The consid- 
erations uppermost in their minds were plainly political. In- 
stead of undertaking the reorganization of the schools, as re- 
quired by the law, the Thompson majority proceeded, in spite 
of the strenuous efforts of a minority, on the idea that there 
was to be little change in the actual operations of the schools, 
and that such changes as were to be made were to be used to 
enhance the political fortunes of the Thompson administration. 

The most important duty imposed upon the board was the 
selection of a superintendent. This office was no longer the 
creature of the board. It was now established by law and 
endowed with definite duties and powers; and the change in 
the office was such as to call for the services of the best school 
man to be found in the country. 

A superintendent was required who could initiate compre- 
hensive educational programs and who had acquired through 
experience the organizing and executive ability to carry them 
out in the second largest school system in the country. A 
parallel problem is to be found in the case of a newly elected 
board of directors seeking a general manager for a railroad 
or other great corporation about to be reorganized. The pre- 
sumption is that such a board would regard special fitness as 
the only criterion by which to select a manager. And a fur- 
ther presumption is that the board would consult recognized 
authorities and experts in the field regarding the professional 
and technical fitness of all available candidates for the posi- 
tion they were about to fill, Nor would they deliberately 
limit their chances of success by restricting the search to a 
narrow field. ‘Their understanding of the interests of the 
stockholders would lead them to scan the whole field for the 
right man. 

The ineptitude of the Thompson majority was most clearly 
shown in their failure to recognize the new relation of the 
the board to the superintendent and the functions of the latter 
ofice. The facts and the implications of the law were 
brought to their attention in a joint note addressed to them 
by five important civic organizations. This note recommended 
the appointment of a commission of seven educational experts 
to act in an advisory capacity with the board in a nation-wide 
survey for the ablest available candidates for the office. From 
a small group of candidates secured in this way, it was sug- 
gested, the board could safely make the final selection. The 
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president of the board replied to the joint note, in part, as 
follows, first quoting the sections of the law relating to the 
superintendency : 


It will be seen by the foregoing that the superintendent of schools 
shall not only be appointed by the board, but that the board shares 
jointly with him the responsibility for the performance of all the 
functions of his office. 


The members of the board have registered on oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States and of the state of Illinois, and to 
perform their duties of school trustees to the best of their ability. 
One of these duties specifically laid down in the law is the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of schools. 


You state in your letter that “There can be no question that the 
citizens of Chicago have a right to ask the board to secure the ablest 
possible person to fill the office of superintendent of schools.” They 
have, and that is the request the board in my opinion, will heed of 
its own initiative and on its own responsibility. 


After sixteen months of the Thompson regime, the Thomp- 
son board of education was ousted by an order of the courts 
and the old board was reinstated. Briefly, the events leading 
up to this were as follows: On the morning following their 
confirmation by the council, representatives of the Thompson 
majority raided board headquarters with a force of fifty 
police. Later in the day they replaced the executives duly 
elected by the old board with henchmen brought from the city 
hall for the purpose. The council thereupon reconsidered 
its vote of confirmation and voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority not to concur in the nominations of the mayor. As the 
Thompson board continued in office regardless of the action 
of the council, the old board instituted legal proceedings to 
compel the Thompson group to vacate. The litigation passed 
from the trial court to the Appellate Court and then to the 
Supreme Court. The question raised was whether the council 
had the right to reconsider the vote of confirmation. ‘The 
Supreme Court ruled that it did. This decision outlawed the 
Thompson board; and in October of 1918 an order of the 
trial ‘court ousted this board, with its executives, and rein- 
stated the old board and its executives. 

Two months earlier the Thompson board, disregarding the 
recommendations of the joint note, had elected a superin- 
tendent, the death of the former incumbent having caused a 
vacancy. On the return of the old board, the superintendent 
resigned. This left the office vacant once more. The subject 
matter of the joint note was then brought to the attention of 
the reinstated board. After consideration, it seemed best to 
the president of the board, Jacob M. Loeb, to recommend to 
the board the appointment of a commission of nine citizens to 
act in place of the board in searching for the best men avail- 
able. The board authorized such a commission. It likewise 
authorized the president to prepare a letter of instruction for 
the guidance of the commission. ‘This letter is a forceful and 
cogent statement of the school situation, the purposes of the 
new school law, and the task confronting the superintendent. 
In its closing paragraphs, Mr. Loeb said: 


You are asked to find candidates for this position, to enlist the 
services and advice of educational experts, and to use such other 
sources of information as may in your judgment lead to the wisest 
and best selection. You are asked not to regard your choice as limited 
in any way. Your candidates may be drawn from Chicago or else- 
where. Superior fitness for the position should be your only criterion. 
The board is prepared to fix the compensation of the superintendent 
at a level which will bring to the service of the city the most com- 
petent superintendent to be found. It is desired that you report to 
the board either a small number of candidates from which final 
choice can be made, or a single candidate may be suggested if one 
can be found who is your unanimous choice. 


In rendering its report to the board, the commission wrote: 

Under the law passed by our legislature about two years ago, upon 
the superintendent devolves the task of organizing and administering 
a system of such magnitude and importance as to require the very 
best available man in the country. Such a man we have sought. 


As no member of the commission is a professional educator, we 
have sought the names of the foremost educators of the country and 
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obtained from them either by letter or personal interview, or bo h, 
the names and qualifications of men best fitted for the position unde 
consideration. 


The authorities thus consulted form a representative and disinte - 
ested body of experts. Their homes are widely distributed geo- 
graphically and extend from Maine to California and from the 
northern to the southern boundary of our country. 


From the evidence presented and considered, the man most highly 
recommended and the one who in the judgment of the commissio} 
is the most available man to fill the position of superintendent of 
the public schools of Chicago, is Charles E. Chadsey, of Detroit, 
Mich. He is the first choice of the commission, and it is gratifying 
to state that the commission unanimously recommends him for the 
position at a salary of eighteen thousand dollars a year. 


In March, the board elected Dr. Chadsey superintendent of 
schools for the statutory term of four years, at the salary recom- 
mended by the commission, and Dr. Chadsey assumed office, 

In April William Hale Thompson was reelected mayor. 
During his campaign he had repeatedly announced his school | 
program. ‘This was that if he was reelected he would return 
his ousted board of education to office and through it wou d 
dismiss the newly appointed superintendent of schools. 
although his rivals for office polled 62 per cent of the votes, 
Mr. Thompson has acted on the assumption that his reelection 
vindicated his school policies and of his board of education. 

For four years the city council had been the stronghold af = 
good government in Chicago. On three separate occasions } 
it had refused to concur in the appointment of school trustees 
selected by the mayor. And now it was evident that the loyalty 
of the council to the best interests of the city was to be tested 
for the fourth time in connection with the appointment of” 
school trustees. 
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The Final Test 


THE test came in May. Thirty-one Sullivan Democrats, to- 
gether with some odds and ends from among the independents, 
joined forces with a mere handful of Thompson Republican” 
aldermen in delivering the city council to the mayor. As a re 
sult, the mayor has in control of the school system a board 
of education consisting of the “solid six’ and five other persons © 
of like sympathies. ‘This board, of course, displaced Superin- 
tendent Chadsey at its first meeting by electing a local man to 
the superintendency. And to all appearances the Thompson- 
Lundin faction has taken the Chicago school system perma- 
nently into camp. 
The mayor, however, seems to have blundered in making his 
latest nominations for the board of education. His school — 
trustees and their superintendent have been sharply challenged — h 
by the state’s attorney to prove before the court their right 
to hold their Tespective offices, The state’s attorney calls the 
attention of the court, in substance, to the following facts: In 
the first place, two of the eleven Thompson trustees are hold- 
ing office for terms in which no vacancies exist, and the other 
nine are holding office for terms which exist neither in fact 
nor in law. None of the eleven Thompson trustees, according — 
to the attorney, are, therefore, entitled to act as members of © 
the board of education. In the second place, Peter A. Mort- 
enson, according to the same authority, was elected to the 
superintendency by the Thompson board when no vacancy ex- © 
isted in said office, and therefore, Mr. Mortenson is not 
entitled to that office. 
At the hearings which, when this account is being written) 
are to begin in the trial court in a few days, the two groups ~ 
of school trustees, representing the old board and the new, q 
will be required to state their rights and claims to board 
membership. Dr. Chadsey, who is understood to have accepted ‘ 
the deanship of the School of Education of the University of 
Illinois, and Mr. Mortenson will be required to state their j 
rights and claims to the superintendency. | 
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The Non-Financial Council 


HILE there has been increased interest in the last few 
r years in financial federations, less attention has been 
aid perhaps to the non-financial councils of social agencies, 
hd for this reason an account of one of the latter which has 
ad a history of nine years may be of interest. 

/ The Central Philanthropic Council of Columbus was or- 
nized in December, 1910, after a survey made by Francis 
1. McLean, at that time field secretary of the Russell Sage 
oundation. ‘Today it is the most influential social organiza- 
on in the city. It has led in the development of many of 
ne social activities of the community; fostered cooperation 
ong the agencies; urged necessary action by public author- 
Yy; encouraged the creation of meeded agencies; and 
tempted to improve standards of social work. It has served 
s a forum for the presentation of the work of the social 


erest in social work and social progress. 

The council is a democratic body, composed of delegates 
om the social agencies of Columbus, public and private, 
d of individuals who are interested in social work. Mem- 
ers are elected upon recommendation of the membership 
ommittee by majority vote of the council. Constituent or- 
anizations are entitled to be represented by their executive 
eads and two delegates. Each private agency elected to 
sembership pays ten dollars yearly for incidental expenses, 
nd individual members pay two dollars. The committee 
n membership, registration, and cooperation makes a point 
f seeing that no inactive members are retained in the coun- 
il, as well as that-newly organized agencies are received into 
embership. “That the first part of this task is not onerous 
3 indicated by the fact that all of the constituent members 
fontinued their interest, and paid their dues for the year 
917-18, and that all but three have already paid their dues 
sor the current year. 

| Last fall, feeling that during the period of reconstruction 
jhere would be need of unusual activity by the council, a 
tommittee on education and publicity was appointed to in- 
jerpret social work to the community. Through this com- 
Mittee greater newspaper publicity has been secured; a social 
jervice study class has been conducted at the Y. W. C. A. un- 
er the leadership of C. C. North, of the faculty of the state 
aniversity; and a speakers’ bureau is in process of organiza- 
tion. An invitation to the constituent agencies to appoint a 
representative to meet with the committee to discuss publicity 
n social work, and in particular the practical problems of 
she various agencies, strangely enough did not call forth 
nuch response, and that project was therefore given up for 
che time being. 

_ The work of the committee on standards has been of 
special interest. At the beginning of last year it drew up a 
‘entative outline of procedure, as follows: 


' 1. Classify by groups social agencies, exclusive of child-welfare 
organizations. 


_ 2, Determine upon one or two groups for the purpose of studying 
standards of work. 

3. Secure the cooperation of the individual agencies in the groups 
selected. 

_ 4, Prepare a questionnaire to be submitted to the agencies in the 
Zroup. 

' 5. Arrange for meetings of representatives of the agencies com- 
posing the group. 

_ 6. Secure the consideration of the filled out questionnaires at 
zZroup meeting. : 


. 


encies of the city, and has sought to stimulate public in- 
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7. Urge the formulation at group meeting, of standards of work 
for agencies composing the group. 

g. Consider standards agreed upon by the group. 

9. Approve standards formulated by the group or return them 


with suggestions. ; : 
10. Submit final standards to the council and if there approved, 
print as part of the proceedings of the council. 


The eight agencies doing family case-work were the first 
group to receive attention from this committee. A ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and sent out to them, and the replies 
formed the basis of discussion at the meetings which were 
held every two weeks. A report on standards of registration 
was adopted, and various recommendations were made re- 
lating to salaries, training of workers, volunteers, records, 
investigation, treatment, etc. It is proposed to continue the 
study of this group until a comprehensive report can be 
made, and then to take up some other group of social 
agencies. 

The children’s committee has been the most active of all, 
especially during Children’s Year. With the help of other 
organizations and of the councils’s committee on publicity, 
it raised $12,000 to establish dental clinics, which have now 
become a feature of the city’s resources. It arranged with 
the Ohio State University for a survey of recreation activi- 
ties, which will be reported at the September meeting. It 
took an active part in securing an amendment to the mothers’ 
pension law which will make possible more adequate relief; 
in securing the establishment of a. venereal disease clinic 
for children; and it is now urging additional facilities for 
the care of tuberculous children and a new juvenile deten- 
tion home. 


In March, 1918, a committee on financial federation was 
appointed, to study this idea “in order to determine the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the plan, its success or fail- 
ure in other cities, the practicability of applying it to Colum- 
bus, the attitude of Columbus social agencies, and any other 
matter that may aid the committee in reaching a fair con- 
clusion for its report” to the council. By correspondence, 
study of available experience, consultation, hearings, etc., 
the committee considered the subject from every possible 
aspect. Finding no clear consensus of opinion among the 
social agencies of the city, and considerable consciousness. of 
inadequate information on the subject, the committee’s final 
report draws up the arguments for and against federation, 
Proposes a tentative plan for a federation in Columbus, and 
recommends that the council spend a year in bringing the 
subject before the boards of the various local agencies for 
discussion, with a view to preparing the way for federation 
later, in case it commends itself to a sufficient number of the 
agencies. 

A community program committee, made up of representa- 
tives of the various phases of social work, hopes eventually 
to present a well-coordinated program for the development 
of the city’s resources. A committee on women and chil- 
dren in industry has cooperated with a committee of the 
State Council of Defense to push a bill prohibiting night 
work for women and regulating street trades. Another com- 
mittee was active in securing the passage of the school tax 
levy, and the legislative committee took action in a number 
of bills of social significance which were pending in the state 
legislature, putting special emphasis on the one providing ad- 
ditional facilities for the care of the feebleminded and the 
one reorganizing the health machinery of the state. 
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Financial Federation Pro and Con 


From a Special Report to the Central Philanthropic Council of Columbus 


culties of our home agencies. 


Your committee cannot report its absolute conviction that financial federation would solve all the diffi- 
The plan is still very new and efforts to secure data regarding actual 


working results bring us conflicting reports as to the success of the plan. Some of the largest federations 
in existence are only three or four years old. All the principles of the sociological accuracy would be 
violated if we were to assume that the present results of federation would guarantee our assuring a 
successful issue in case Columbus charities should f ederate. | 


Arguments Against 


The chief objections seem to arise from well-established 
charities which by reason of organization and service have 
won a clientele of enthusiastic supporters which they would 
be loathe to give up in order that they might join in what 
to them appears as yet an untried venture. 

In the judgment of these parties financial federation tends 
to distribute the interest of support so widely that the per- 
sonal and intimate contact between giver and agency is 
almost destroyed. 

The tendency in financial federation seems to be toward 
indiscriminate or undesignated giving, the giver learning 
to leave to the judgment of the financial federation the 
distribution of his general gift. 

The effort to educate the giver regarding the work of 
agencies is nullified by financial federation, as not even the 
most intelligent giver has time to acquaint himself with the 
work and relative merits of forty or more agencies. The 
feeling is also quite prevalent that to remove the financial 
appeal from the campaign of education would be to make 
that campaign nerveless and futile. 

There is also the objection on the part of the more highly 
standardized agency that its freedom of action would be in 
a measure curtailed by federation with agencies where the 
recognized methods of scientific charity are not always fol- 
lowed out. 

There is always fear that federation would involve too 
stringent restrictions upon new building campaigns and 
would limit the initiative of separate agencies to a harmful 
extent. 


Regular monthly meetings held through the winter were 
carefully planned, the programs taking up various aspects 
of work for children. The addresses at four of the meetings 
have been printed in separate pamphlets and distributed 
among the agencies for the information and guidance of those 
who are actually doing social work. If this custom is kept 
up, there will soon be a most useful body of printed mate- 
rial available for the information and guidance of those who 
are actually doing the social work of Columbus. In addi- 
tion to the monthly meetings of the Central Council, regu- 
lar conferences were arranged which were limited to prac- 
tical workers, and these were kept up until the social work- 

ers’ club decided to take over that function. 
StocKTon Raymonp. 


A Department on the Job 


APC ARES new bureaus have recently been established in 
the State Department of Health of Texas: Child 
Hygiene, Communicable Diseases, and Public Health Edu- 
cation. In anticipation of this extension of the department’s 
work and also for use in the older bureaus, a mailing list of 
something like 270,000 representative citizens of the state 
has been accumulated in the last few months, including ju- 
dicial and civil authorities of the state, counties and munici- 
palities, boards of trade and chambers of commerce, local 
health authorities, doctors, lawyers, druggists, school-teachers, 


Arguments For 


Advocates of financial federation insist that the first 
requisite for success is the willing spirit in the agencies them- 
selves. With the proper spirit the various objections ad- 
vanced against the idea, all of which have weight, would 
lose their importance. 

For the advocates of financial federation the proper ap- 
proach to the problem is the development of a strong com- 
munity consciousness. ; 

The advocates of federation suggest that financial fed- 
eration of local charities presents the most practical method 
for the transference of the community spirit, developed to 
meet war emergencies, for the regular tasks of peace. 

Another argument in favor of financial federation is the 
tendency which it accentuates to democratize charitable work, 
throwing the emphasis less upon the few large givers, and 
more upon the multitude of small givers. 

An examination of the annual reports of the successful 
federations show that from year to year the number of indi- 
vidual givers in the city has increased, as is also the case 
with the number of agencies participating in the federated 
effort. 

With regard to the problem arising out of the divergence 
in policy and method of the various agencies, friends of 
financial federation insist that the result is increasing pres- 
sure upon the less efficient and scientific charities to raise ~ 
their standards to those of the more highly organized agen- 
cies. Friends of financial federation agree with the oppo- 
nents that the object of such a plan should not be to secure 
for anyone so-called “immunity” from legitimate claims on 
the part of the recognized charity. At the same time they 
believe that'such a plan would win for the whole charitable 
field a larger interest and a more helpful cooperation on the 


' part of the strong men of the community, who are beginning 


to look at all of their problems from the standpoint of the 
community as a whole. 


ministers and other professional men and women, vario 
women’s clubs and other organizations. 

A list of the parents of children born since January, 1918. 
has also been compiled from the birth certificates, and this 
will be kept up as a permanent feature. As soon as thes 
Bureau of Child Hygiene is in active operation, this list— 
over 120,000 to start with, and growing by from 8,000 tos 
12,000 each month—will be used for sending out printed in-- 
formation to the mothers of babies. Through these women: 
also it is hoped to secure the names and addresses of their! 
friends and acquaintances who are expectant mothers, fort 
the purpose of furnishing them with suitable advice. In-: 
structions to mothers will be continued until their children: 
reach the school age of seven. At that age the department! 
hopes to be able to hand over to the school-teachers children! 
who are in good physical condition, and it will then extend! 
its help to the Education Department of the state as well! 
as to the parents of the children. At the age of fourteen| 
the department will invite the cooperation and coordination | 
of the State Labor Department. In this way a complete} 
chain for the health education of the children of the state| 
is planned, beginning with their pre-natal existence and con-| 
tinuing to adult life. 

On the mechanical side the department has installed an 
electric mimeograph machine which will print 5,000 letters 
an hour, an addressograph machine and a sealing machine 


‘ich work at the same rate, so that it is in position to print, 
slress, seal and deliver to the post-office under the United 
ites frank 5,000 letters an hour. For use on letters which 
uire stamps a stamping machine is to be installed which 
) keep up with the others. 


Jommunity Center Equipment 
'T a recent community center institute in Cincinnati 
|. (reported in the bulletin of the Woman’s City Club of 
t city), Max Hirsch presented the report of a joint com- 
‘tee of community center principals and organizers, the 
immunity Center Council of Cincinnati and the Recrea- 
nal Division of the Public Health Council, on community 
jter equipment. As in many other cities, the problem was 
find out how existing school buildings may best be equipped 
| community center purposes in such a way as not to inter- 
i: with their day school purposes. At the same time, recom- 
dations were also asked for as to the construction of new 
fools. The practical findings of the joint committee, after 
jurvey of ten existing schools used for social and recreational 
livities in the evenings, were as follows: 

She covering of blackboards with movable curtains, and the 
* of movable screens to hide unsightly furniture when not in use. 
}he exclusive use of one or more rooms in each building oc- 
lied by community centers for social and recreational purposes. 
‘he use of tables and lockers instead of desks screwed to the 
)t in certain rooms, for both day school and community center 
‘poses. 

Phe introduction of games equipment in each center. 

jn the construction of new buildings, group rooms intended for 
;amunity purposes in a separate wing or annex. 

jn new buildings, set aside the following rooms for community 
‘poses (a) games rooms, (b) reading rooms, (€) woman’s group 


jclub rooms, (d) men’s club or group rooms, (e) serving or 
chenette room. 


No More Pay Envelopes 


URING the war a number of English employers, to 
‘7 foster the saving habit among their employes, offered 
iauses on condition that the wage and the bonus be paid 
rether into a bank account which the employe was free to 
en in any bank in the town. Later, other employers saw 
e advantage of this arrangement and induced as many of 
sir workers as possible to have their wages handled in this 
ty instead of calling for them at the pay office. 

‘The intention of inducing saving by making it a matter 
initiative for the worker to withdraw as much money as 
) expected to need until the next pay-day rather than go 
ime with the whole of his week’s wage in his pocket, was 
lly realized. Moreover, the workers discovered that they 
d been wasting time congregating at the pay office, await- 
x their turn, and that the old method was not nearly so 
znified as the simple bank transaction substituted for it. 
"consequence, the new method of wage payment soon be- 
me very popular. 

‘Vice Consul Leroy Webber, of Nottingham, reports that 
e Nottingham Area Committee of the National Alliance 
Employers has adopted this method for all the industries 
d unions of its membership. The postal authorities of 
reat Britain have for some time used the check system 
r all its employes, to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


| 


Is Case-Work Standardized? 


N an attempt to get some basis for determining what should 
be expected of a given staff, or, to put it another way, 
yw large a staff a society with given demands on it ought 
. have, Charles W. Mangold, superintendent of the United 
swish Charities of Hartford, sent the following circular let- 
r to twenty-eight prominent social workers, most of them 
w in executive positions: 
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I should appreciate it very much to have your answer to the 
following question: How many families can one case-worker a 
care of adequately in a month? In “taking care” we include _ 
the processes in a through investigation, proper and accurate socia 
diagnosis, adequate supervision and treatment and rehabilitation. 
We are concerned in the whole family, and each member of it. 
The families are not specialized, but represent all sorts of malad- 
justments and social ailments, including pensioned widows and or- 
phans, work with juvenile and adult delinquents, probation work, 
infant welfare, and work with dependent families of all sorts. 


There is almost no specialization of social service for Jewish 
clients in our community. The clients are scattered all over the 
city, and the work of friendly visitors is not much developed. 


Supposing a worker starts with no families at the beginning of the 
month, and does all the social work necessary with the families, 
and follow-up work, how many families will she have been able to 
take care of by the end of the month to have done all that could 
have been done? 


Twenty-three of the twenty-eight replied. ‘Three of these 
expressed the opinion that the question is one which cannot 
be answered. The other twenty made the following estimates: 

1—10 families per month. 

1—12-15 per month. 

2—not more than 25 per month. 

3—30 per month. 

2—40-50 per month. 

1—45 per month. 

7—not more than 50 per month. 

1—2 families per day. 

1—not more than 40 to 50 children in foster homes. 

1—The number of children a case-worker can take care of ought 
not to be more than the number a teacher in school has to deal with. 


Towards Cooperative Buying 


“How may greater economy and efficiency be attained 
through pooling our knowledge of successful purchas- 
ing methods and market facts, and through cooperation among 
philanthropic institutions?” 

To answer this question the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies not long ago appointed a committee under the chair- 
manship of William IT. Cross which has issued a preliminary 
statement, called Circular No. 1. Superficial inquiry has dis- 
closed that ‘‘no policy whatever exists among the philanthropic 
institutions of the city relating to this vital function.” ‘They 
find that the purchasing authorities of the various social 
agencies are not acquainted with one another, and while in 
many instances great efficiency in the business of purchasing 
has been developed, the advantage of this experience is not 
available for other organizations. It is found, however, that 
there is a very general desire among the purchasing officers 
and directors of social agencies to profit by cooperation and a 
study of this common problem. John C. Dinsmore, purchasing 
agent of the University of Chicago, who is an adviser of the 
committee, estimates that cooperative buying and exchange of 
information about purchases among the charitable institutions 
of Chicago should result in a saving of at least $100,000 a 
year. 

The committee intends to arrange for meetings of business 
representatives of the social agencies to discuss their common 
problems and to agree upon further procedure. Meanwhile 
it is analyzing the problems which are presented and collect- 
ing data from institutions through personal study and by 
means of a questionnaire. It visualizes the general question 
in this way: 
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BrokeN HoMES 
By Joanna 
Foundation. 208 pp. 
of the SuRVEY $.85. 


The green covers of this small volume, the 
third in the Social Work Series of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, encompass a study of ex- 
ceptional penetration and thoroughness, in 
which a clear insight into human personality 
and relationships and a warm appreciation 
of human values combine with an accurate 
knowledge of the various implications of the 
problem of family desertion and the skilled 
practice of a highly developed social case- 
worker. Although the writer assumes, as 
stated in the introduction, that the reader 
_will be familiar with the general theory of 
modern case-work, the book is valuable not 
only to social workers as such—to whom in- 
deed it is indispensable—but also to all 
those who have or assume the delicate and 
dangerous task of attempting to readjust 
broken, loosened; or twisted marital bonds, be 
they judges or clergy or laymen. Broken 
Homes is a significant book that deserves to 
be widely read—informing, stimulating and, 
perhaps best of all, hopeful, through its faith 
in the recuperative powers of the individual 
when rightly understood and wisely influ- 
enced. 

Miss Richmond in her preface says that a 
just appraisal in the individual instance 
might have been the motto of the book. No 
discerning reader can fail to have impressed 
on his mind that intensive study of each 
broken or disintegrating home is essential— 
that there is no blanket rule for treatment 
or blanket theory for explaining the desertion. 
In this peculiarly difficult class, case-work of 
the highest order is imperative. 

The subject of family desertion and its 
social treatment is covered in ten chapters 
each of which will repay careful reading. 
The range of topics is from a searching 
analysis of the causal factors in desertion, 
through an exposition of the best social 
practice illustrated with many concrete ex- 
amples from family histories, to possible next 
steps legal and social. 

An interesting retrospective view of vari- 
ations in the method of attack upon this 
puzzling, many-sided problem is given in the 
chapter on Changes of Emphasis in Treat- 
ment. The purely repressive and disciplinary 
program of early days included little study 
of causes or motives, and practically ignored 
the man as a being worth knowing or tak- 
ing into consideration in any aspect except 
that of forcing him if possible to resume his 
legal responsibilities. This method, the writ- 
er notes, did not eradicate the evil or touch 
its sources, but it did somewhat lessen the 
number of desertions by creating respect for 
the power of the law. Collusive desertion 
has almost disappeared. But no marked 
change has-been seen in the desertion rate, 
and successive desertions in the same fami- 
lies have not been prevented. Year after 
year the social waste of innumerable broken 
homes piles up. There has therefore come 
about a realization of the complexity of 
causes that break down the structure of 
family life, and some comprehension of the 
painstaking care and delicate art necessary 
for successful rebuilding. 

The book abounds in definite and practical 
suggestions, not only in the part devoted to 
social practice, but also in the chapter Next 
Steps in Corréctive Treatment and Next 
Steps in Preventive Treatment [the latter 


C. Colcord. Russell Sage 
Price $.75; by mail 


appeared in the SURVEY of May 24]. The 
writer, voicing the dissatisfaction of social 
workers in: this field with their constant ef- 
forts to patch up the broken, has the vision 
to see the possibility of a bureau of family 
advice to which people could come at the 
beginning of their family troubles for the 


most skilled advice and help. “It is time 
that these agencies (family case-work agen- 
cies) began to find means of dealing, not 
with the dependent family alone, but with 
the family in danger of becoming dependent 
—not with the family broken and estranged 
only, but with the one whose bonds, even 
if cracking and ill-adjusted, still hold.” 

The make-up of the book—its clear print, 
broad margins, topical and chapter headings 
—and the simple, lucid style of the writing 
result in a most readable production. ‘There 
are numerous references to books on related 
subjects and a very complete index. 

ANNA B. Fox. 


THE SHOP COMMITTEE 

By William Leavitt Stoddard. Macmillan 

Co. 105 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 

SurRvEY $1.35. 

This is a valuable book for anyone inter- 
ested in the subject of representation of em- 
ployes in industry. Mr. Stoddard served for 
some time during the war as an administra- 
tor of awards of the National War Labor 
Board and in that capacity had a good deal 
to do with the setting up of shop committees 
in several large industries, particularly in 
the General Electric plants at Pittsfield and 
Lynn, Mass. His book is a description of 
the method of organization and the expe- 
riences with shop committees under the War 
Labor Board plan. He compares the diff- 
erent types and sets forth certain general 
principles which his experience leads him to 
believe should apply in the organization of 
shop committees. 

The author agrees with the sentiment ex- 
pressed by William M. Leiserson of the 
United States Department of Labor, in his 
address before the Employment Managers’ 
Association at Cleveland in May [see the 
Survey for June 7], in considering that the 
organization of the shop committee is a step 
in the direction of unionism. Mr. Stoddard 
says, however, that it is a step toward a 
newer and better unionism and one which 
will work to the advantage of both employ- 
er and employe. 


TA) F 


Camp COOKERY 

By Ava B. Milan, A. Grace Johnson ond 

Ruth McNary Smith. J. K. Gill Co., Port- 

land, Ore. 108 pp. Price $1; by mail of 

the Survey $1.10. 

This little book by members of the Home 
Economics Department in the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College is dedicated to the Boy 
Scouts of America but is meeting a real 
need of many other organizations also. The 
selection of foods for longer and shorter 
periods of camping, for hikes of varying 
durations and for different forms of sport is 
becoming recognized as a matter that re- 
quires a scientific foundation. And in the 
preparation of the food out of doors like- 
wise the amateur finds himself less and 
less appreciated, as a tradition of efficiency, 
wholesomeness and economy develops among 
those to whom the practice of the simple life 


is a frequent requirement of physical 
mental health. : ee 


The chapter headings in themselves 
an education. Here are some of them: 
in Camp; Food Supplies for Camp; Mo 
Supply for One Man on Forest Trip, é 
Equipment for Camp; Selection of C 
Site; Cooking Fire for Small Camp; 
for Camp Kettle (illustrated) ; Meal 
for Camp; Food Lists; Camp Recipes; 
line for Teaching of Camp Cookery. 

The little book is practical throughout, 
pocket size, with an index, on good pap 
and bound in a way that will outlast 
number of rain storms and canoe spilli 
It is heartily recommended not only to sc 
leaders and such folk but also to those ab 
to be married. B. 


ADOLESCENCE 
By Stephen Paget. E. P. Dutton & | 
46 pp. Price $.50; by mail of the SuRviy 
$.55. : 
This little booklet by the well-known E 

lish physiologist is a sound, sensible lec 

read to Oxford University extension student) 
in 1917. In a winning, personal style, whi 


lescents face the problems of sex. : 

The reviewer can not briefly give a bet 
glimpse of Dr. Paget’s style and line | 
thought than by quoting a few striking seme 
tences relating to the central topics of th 
lecture: * 

“Tt certainly is not the business of a 
man to speak to girls about their bodilfi 
nature.” a 

“Whatever the age, I would not only lete 
ture, I would“also preach. If I am to help 
a boy keep straight, I must appeal fro 
that which is natural in him to that which 
is spiritual. Children need physiology ‘ 
faith together.” | 

“ Certain books make too much of childre 
who are abnormal regarding sex interest 
but the vast majority of boys and girls af 
normal.” Ms 

“We grown-up folks should have ovm 
answers ready for the inevitable questions ¢ 
children, and we ought not to be liars, n 
even to very small children. As they 
very absurd questions about sex, so they 
very absurd questions about God. As wee 
say foolish things to them over the one su 
ject, so we do over the other. So we ou 
to prepare ourselves for the opportun 
Some children show blank indiffere 
towards the affairs of the body. There 
nothing very admirable in this; it is a 
gether negative, and virtues are positive. 
am inclined to believe that innocence, 
ignorance, may even betray boys and g 
instead of protect them.” 

Without any reservation, this booklet 
commended to the attention of all who h 
the responsibility of preparing children 
and guiding them through the dangers 
the adolescent period. ‘ 
M. A. BIGELOW. 


THE WAR ROMANCE OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
By Evangeline Booth and Grace Livi 
ston Hill. J. B. Lippincott Co. 356 p| 
Illustrated. Price $1.50; by mail of t 
SurvEY $1.65. 


In writing the story of the Salvatic 
Army’s participation in the world war th 
authors have given us a graphic inside pi 
ture of the part played by the America 
forces in the conflict. The incidents relate 
as the background for this “war romance 
let us into the life overseas of the America 
doughboy in such an intimate, human we 
that from that point of view alone the boo 
is well worth the reading. 

The story is told simply and effectivel 
Through the fog and rain, in the hours of 
the night, on the roads, under shell-fire, i 
the trenches, and in the field hosiptals, th 
Salvation Army men and lassies served out 
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not only with coffee and doughnuts but 
a smile and a word of cheer. We have 
ered just why the Salvation Army is 
iqualifiedly popular with the A. E. F. 
‘book answers the question. 
mmander Booth in the opening chapter 
a clear-cut statement of her conception 
le organization’s war service job and 
res the plan under which the work was 
nized and prosecuted. An intimate pic- 
‘is then given of typical incidents at 
lrecourt, Toul, Montdidier, Baccarat, 
zau-Thierry, Soissons, San Mihiel, and 
ig the Argonne drive, the armistice, and 
omecoming. 
turally the point of view of the organ- 
ym is conspicuous throughout, but the 
of the service rendered is so broadly 
‘ous and straightforward that it is sure 
ate as a splendid illustration of how 
‘ica stood by its soldiers in their great 
prise. 

Lee F, HANMER. 


ALISM IN AUSTRALIA 
HH. V. Evatt. Foreword by G. Arnold 
d. The Law Book Co. of Australia, 
j., Sydney, and Sweet & Maxwell, 3 
vancery Lane, London, W. C. 77 pp. 
ice by mail of the Survey $1. 
is preliminary study of the scanty po- 
11 material which exists in Australia is 
ttempt to show the extent to which the 
ines of British liberalism have directed 
country’s political action. Occasion is 
1 to trace their irruption through the 
tracy of the early forms of government, 
1 the young settlement was shaking off 
mvict heritage, and to show the reaction 
those doctrines of the problems of the 
of fiscal and social policy and of 
jation. 
ir. Evatt has no difficulty in locating lib- 
‘sm in Australia. He remarks how in 
country “a conservative party on Brit- 
models was not possible. : The 
ods of English politics could not be in- 
nced as easily as English constitutions.” 
‘e was no hereditary aristocracy, no 
lished church and no leisure class to 
/weight and prestige to that love of the 
‘tional and ancient which constitutes 
rvatism. 
he book is an admirable sketch of Aus- 
an political philosophy. The author 
| the justification for that state interfer- 
| which is so characteristic of Australia 
ithe principles of equality and social free- 
» He attributes the success of the labor 
7 to the fact that “its practical efficiency 
als to the Australian genius.” In lib- 
sm he finds the rationale for the ten- 
of modern politics towards multiplica- 
of the collective functions of society and 
‘es Winston Churchill’s opinion that lib- 
‘sm would preserve private interests by 
aciling them with public right. This is 
political philosophy that Australia has 
rsed. 
Vhile local allusions will make the book 


| 


not numerous enough to invalidate it as 
simer in liberalism. 
C. H. NortTucorr. 


| OF THE SHADOW 

+ Rose Cohen. George H. Doran Co. 
¥ pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRvVEY 
K.15. 

br its lack of self-consciousness and quite 
Donal treatment of a life story, Rose 
pes book stands cut among the records 
fur successful Russian immigrants—in- 
|, some reviewers have placed it at the 
\ top of the list, above those earlier auto- 
yraphies which have given their authors 
‘enuine place in American letters. Some 
1er charm of style may perhaps be due 
he fact that she did not write with an 
lience in mind, the decision to publish 


ult in places for Americans to read, they © 


coming when the writing was almost com- 


pleted. Senator Lusk will be alarmed to 
know that she began it and worked on it for 
four years as a part of a course in English 
which she took at the Rand School of Social 
Science in New York. 

Mrs. Cohen’s book is of special interest to 
social workers because of her description of 
the world opened up to her through the 
social agencies and forces of New York. 
Coming over to join her father, a green little 
girl from rural Russia, she went at once to 
work at the age of 13 and had no opportunity 
to learn even English in the public schools, 
for Yiddish was the language of her home 
and of the sweatshops and East Side kitchens 
where she worked. She achieved everything 
through her contacts with settlements, even- 
ing schools, a hospital, charities, fresh air 
parties, her labor union and, finally, the Rand 
School. 

Out of the Shadow is a good book to give to 
complacent Americans. It neither blames nor 
praises, but it must get under the skin of the 
most impervious with an understanding of 
what these United States mean and fail to 
mean to the fresh-eyed young people who 
come so eagerly through the wickets at Ellis 
Island. 

ARTHUR P. KELLOGG. 


CIVILIZATION 
By Dr. Georges Duhamel. The Century 
Co., 288 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SurvEY $1.65. 


The clarity, the delicacy of allusion, the 
forceful neatness which so commend the 
trained French writer, appear to particular 
advantage, even in translation, in these well- 
conceived sketches. The author is a surgeon 
who is reflecting, sometimes ironically but 
never pessimistically, upon his four years’ 
experiences in the war. He has observed 
many types of men in the emergency tents 
and in the hospitals at home: the wounded 
soldier, the doctor, the official whose mind 
(even in France) is in his gold braid, the 
nurse, the orderly, the keeper of the morgue. 
It is because he has seen these people as hu- 
man beings rather than as cogs in the mili- 
tary machine that his pages so impress one 
with the tragic futility and wickedness of a 
system of things which brings men to the 
pass here described. 

Details there are which do not make the 
pleasantest of reading any more than in 
Barbusse’s Under Fire and Latzko’s Men and 
War.’ Sometimes there is a flash of genial 
humor; but most often the humor is satiric. 
A good illustration of the latter sort is the 
story of Rabot, the timorous little laborer, 
brought up as a charity-child and underfed, 
who has evidently never learned how to 
laugh. “One tried to imagine what his face 
would look like if it smiled; but it was not 
made for such things.” And then the elegant 
lady in green visits the ward to cheer the 
wounded. She addresses Rabot: “You are 
a brave man! What recognition ought we 
not give you! But you already know the 
greatest recompense of all—glory! The 
rapturous ardor of combat! The exquisite 
anguish of bounding forward with bayonet 
glittering in the sun,—etc.” “Then occurred 
something altogether unexpected. Rabot 
ceased to resemble himself. All his features 
drew together. A hoarse voice issued in jerks 
from his skeleton-like chest, and all the world 
could see that Rabot was laughing.” 

What the author has learned from his four 
years is summed up in the closing sketch. 
He dwells upon the care expended to make 
the “A. C. A.” the most perfect thing in the 
line of military ambulance. On the operating 
tables and at the stretchers are black troops, 
drafted from their homes in backward Asia 
and Africa: 


1 Suppressed during the war, this masterly 
work has been restored to circulation. 
H. N. 
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“My glance met that of one of the blacks, 
and I had a sensation of sickness. It was 
a calm, profound gaze like that of a child 
or a young dog. ‘The savage was turning 
his head gently from right to left and look- 
ing at the extraordinary objects around him. 
His dark pupils lingered lightly over all the 
marvelous details of this workshop of re- 
pairing the human machine. And these eyes 
which betrayed no thought were none the less 
disquieting. For one moment I was stupid 
enough to think, ‘How astonished he must 
be.’ But this silly thought left me, and I no 
longer felt anything but an insurmountable 
shame. 

“All these things which surrounded me 
were made for a good purpose. It was civil- 
ization’s reply to itself, the correction it was 
giving to its own destructive eruptions; it 
took all this complexity to efface a little of 
the immense harm engendered by the age 
of the machines. I thought once more of 
the inexplicable look of the savage. 

“ Civilization! the true civilization—I often 
think of it. It is a marble statue on a barren 
hill, it is a man saying ‘Return good for 
evil” But for nearly two thousand years 
people have done nothing but repeat these 
things over dnd over, and the princes and 
the priests have far too many interests in the 
age as it is to conceive other things like them. 

“As it is: there is the trouble. Read the 
book when in danger of lapsing into con- 
tentment with things as they are.” 


HENRY NEUMANN. 


Wuat Is AMERICA? 


By Edward Alsworth Ross. Century Co., 
159 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.40. 


This book gives a short, extremely con- 
densed exhibit of the United States of 
America, its racial make-up, social and polit- 
ical institutions, rural and urban condition, 
its labor and its cultural standards. Treated 
historically, it presents a refreshing reminder 
of the way the American people have 
traveled, of the obstacles they have over- 
come—and the methods used in overcoming 
them. It thus will serve as a useful antidote 
to the extravagant note of pessimism which, 
for one reason or another, seems to have 
taken hold in these days of many social 
reformers. 


Owing to the brevity of the book, many 
of its statements are too general and too 
categorical not to be open to criticism; one 
might take exception, for instance, to the too 
facile characterization of the contributions 
which different races and nationalities have 
made to the American commonwealth. Some 
statements are surprising—as for instance 
that the responsibility taken by the husband 
for the total support of his wife and children 
is on the increase; ordinary every-day ob- 
servation would have warranted an exactly 
opposite belief. Or the statements that office- 
holders with three or four years to serve are 
commonly influenced by public opinion, and 
that the newspapers reflect opinion rather 
than mold it. Nor do the known facts quite 
bear out the assertion that “much of the 
tenancy that exists is a mere incident in the 
transmission of farms from one generation 
to the next,” and altogether amazing is the 
statement that “one reason for the cheerful 
tone of American life is that few early as- 
pirations are utterly thwarted.” 

Does Professor Ross, in spite of his en- 
viable knowledge of America, perhaps after 
all let himself be influenced too much in his: 
judgments by his immediate social environ- 
ment in Wisconsin? Confirmative evidence 
of this may, perhaps, be found in his remark 
that “the American colleges and universities 
generally enjoy public confidence and are 
playing an ever larger part in guiding the 
social advance.” 


B. L, 


SOCIAL EFFORT IN OHIO 


O joint work requiring the raising or expenditure of 
DNs will be attempted at present by the Ohio Council 
of Social Agencies, organized as the result of a conference 
called. recently by Governor Cox to bring about closer co- 
operation among the various state organizations., It was de- 
cided to remain primarily a conference for working together 
on social projects and for avoiding duplication of effort. 
The suggestion had been that the council back a program 
of developing community councils in Ohio towns and that 
it support a separate child welfare council. “Twelve thou- 
sand dollars yearly would be required for the former and 
$5,000 for the latter. Among matters which have engaged 
the attention of the council so far are the employment of 
returning soldiers, care for the “ floating girl,” substitutes 
for the saloon, methods of uniform registration of all cases, 
vocational training for war and industrial cripples, coopera- 
tion in Americanization work and a broader public nursing 
program. An executive committee consisting of Fred C. 
Croxton, chairman, Lucia B. Johnson, secretary, and Dr. 
J. E. Hagerty has been selected. All agencies doing state- 
wide work are eligible to membership in the council, which 
now includes some fifteen. 


THE CHILDREN OF ST. PAUL 
Cc HILD welfare agencies in Minnesota had a tough strug- 


gle, in 1917, to get passed a law which, in their opinion, 
enabled adequate state control of young children under 
_the care of persons other than their parents or guardians. It 
was aimed, more particularly, against suspicious private ma- 
ternity homes and against “‘baby farms.” In February, 1918, 
the St. Paul Board of Control refused a license, under this 
act, to a woman who kept a notorious place of the former 
class. She continued to take patients, however, and the Board 
of Control brought the matter before the municipal court, 
which imposed on the woman a fine of $25. She appealed to 
the Supreme Court and was sustained on the ground that the 
act in question (Chapter 212 of the laws of 1917) was uncon- 
stitutional—being in violation of the state constitution which 
prescribes that every separate law must deal with one subject 
only. The Central Council of Welfare Agencies of St, Paul, 
finding the work of the Board of Control severely handicapped 
by this decision in the protection of illegitimate children and 
girl mothers, is now conducting a campaign, with the aid of 
other child welfare agencies, to have the law reenacted at a 
special session of the legislature, if possible, or at latest at the 
next regular session. 

More cheerful is the news sent by C. W. Pfeiffer, public 
affairs secretary of the St. Paul association, concerning a great 
victory won for the children of that city on July 1, when the 
people by a vote of 22,204 to 5,644 passed a charter amend- 
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ment removing the six dollar per capita limit for school @ ; 
penditures and, in order to make this effective, raising the 
limit to all city expenditures from $24 per capita per annum 
to $30.: This vote has a special significance, he points oufp 
first in that it demonstrates how large a popular vote it 
possible to secure for educational ends by means of an ag 
sive, joint campaign of civic organizations, and secondly 
the result—a four to one majority—be compared with the d 
feat of a million dollar bond issue only four years ago. Ty 
years ago, a three million dollar bond issue was passed, but 
charter amendment to remove the existing limit of six doll 
per capita for school expenditures had failed. 

The schools were in the most desperate need of help. Ow 
ing to the charter limit, teachers’ salaries had remained pra 
tically stationary for several years, much lower than in otli 
cities of the same class. Adequate Americanization wot 
and vocational training, and even the building of new school 
badly needed and authorized by bond issue, were all hel 
up. The future of the city’s educational system was | 
jeopardy. Civic leaders agreed that another effort must | 
made to change the charter. ‘They believed that if ever 
voter could become acquainted with the facts adequate reli 
would be given. From the start, the campaign was pr 
moted and directed by all organizations in the city having 
proper interest in the matter, working together in absolu 
harmony. The charter was drafted and agreed upon Bj 
representatives of the Saint Paul Association of Public ar 
Business Affairs, of the Trades and Labor Assembly and th 
teachers’ organizations which are affliated with organize 
labor, of the city officials, particularly the Department of Edt! 
cation, and of representative women’s organizations. ll 


They presented the proposed amendment to the cha 
commission, and when that conservative body declined 
certify the amendment to the city council, this group im 
diately circulated petitions and secured three times the numb 
of signers necessary to overrule the charter commissio 
failure to act. They next organized a campaign commit 
and a real campaign of education followed. The newspaper 
gave the finest possible support. Scores of public meeting 
were held in every part of the city. The committee combated| 
that common weakness in popular government, apathy, ai 
employed advertising devices urging everyone to vote. For) 
the day before the actual voting a tag day was organized. Of} 
election day, the results of all this hard work and systematit’ 
effort were evident. The general vote that day was ligh 
(hundreds of people were away on vacations), but the stril 
ing thing was that in absolute contrast to other electic 
nearly every person who voted for a congressman also 
his ballot on the school amendment. The entire expens 
which were easily raised by popular subscription among tht 
business and trade union men, were less than $600. 


q 
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| ANDREW CARNEGIE 
: ISTORICALLY reviewed, the life story of Andrew 


¥ Carnegie is full of amazing contradictions. Passion- 
ately devoted to democratic ideals, he nevertheless 
srned like a monarch, more powerful than the majority of 
‘opean princes. Ranking peace higher than militant 
teousness—a thesis which he earnestly defended at the 
ional Peace Congress of 1907—he yet was at one time the 
test maker of armor plates in the United States, perhaps 
the world. Directing his labors of love preeminently 
ards the object of enhancing the dignity and cultural 
idards of the masses, he yet owed his great fortune to some 
snt—and some hold, to a large extent—to the suppression 
self-respect and human dignity among his own employes. 
> best that could be said about this inconsistency is that it 
characteristic of the times, and that the career of Car- 
ie was an incidental outcrop of a period in American in- 
<rial life which was inevitable. 
Vere one inclined charitably to forego an examination ot 
earlier record, the indomitable optimism with which Car- 
ie in his later years believed in the upward trend of 
tan nature, despite the incidents of his own rise and the 
‘ounding atmosphere of envy and sycophancy, would offer 
ind enough for admiration. In the more limited field of 
anthropy, considered apart from a man’s whole career, 
optimism helped to make him somewhat of a pioneer 
three ways: He was the first to endow in his own life- 
2 large foundations that were to remain independent of his 
1 subsequent influence. He also was one of the first to 
sider in his benefactions the effect they were likely to pro- 
ie on the independence of the individuals and communi- 
he set out to help. And, thirdly, he made his largest 
s so flexible that they could be adapted to changes in 
al needs or riper experience in their recognition. His 
ley with regard to public libraries has had many critics. 
the fact remains that practically all of the thousands of 
dings which he has called into being have become centers 
inspiration and self-help, that many of them have advanced 
icipal library programs which without their impetus 
ald have lagged. 
Che Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching illus- 
es the third point. For it he secured a charter which, 
tr a few years of working on the original plan, made pos- 
‘e a vital change in policy—from a direct pensioning 
me for teachers to a system of contributory insurance. In 
| same way, the more general Carnegie Corporation— 
nded in 1912 to take responsibility for a variety of social 
ects already in part advanced by previous gifts—has 
ved the donor’s foresight. It also is so flexible in its con- 
tion that it has made possible one of the most modern 
original of recent social enterprises, the Study of Methods 
Americanization. The Pittsburgh Institute, founded in 
36, the Washington Research Institution (1902), the 
ro Fund (1904) and that most human of Carnegie’s gifts, 
/ munificent foundation for his home town, Dunfermline 
Scotland, together with his larger endowments, mark 
ges in a mental evolution that can be recorded with appre- 
tion and gratitude even by those who deplore some of the 
its of its earlier stages and a social environment that made 


ssible the possession ot so much wealth and power by one 
izen. 


| 


TEACHING HOME NURSING 


HEN the shortage of nurses was at its extreme height 
during the influenza epidemic; it occurred to many 
that as a general precaution the training of large num- 
‘s of people, and especially of mothers, in the elements of 
me nursing had become a matter of national necessity. The 
spartment of Health of Chicago seems to be the first, how- 
"x, to give practical, material expression to this recognition. 
1 August 4, it opened its first classes for the education of 
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the women of Chicago in the care of the sick at home, first 
aid to the injured, prevention of contagious disease and the 
care of babies. No charge is made, and no particular degree 
of education is requisite. The applicant must undertake, 
however, to be faithful in attendance through an eight weeks’ 
course of three afternoon or evening sessions each week. Dr. 
John Dill Robertson, the commissioner of health, is con- 
vinced from the history of influenza that recurring outbreaks 
must be expected at two-or three-year intervals and that 
Chicago must be prepared for another visitation this coming 
fall and winter. Hence he looks upon a rapid diffusion of 
the most essential nursing knowledge as an essential pre- 
caution. 


THE THESPIAN BROTHERHOOD 
“es tired business man’s sure refuge has failed him. 


Even on Broadway there is no peace. On the evening 

of August 7, the playgoers at more than half the 
theaters of Manhattan were greeted by dark houses and the 
sign ““ No performance tonight on account of strike.” Many 
other amusement seekers had to be content with limping per- 
formances, the result of impromptu efforts to fill great gaps in 
the casts. Rehearsals of thirty forthcoming productions have 
been stopped. The Actors’ Equity Association, composed of 
more than 4,500 playets of the legitimate stage, has joined 
the American Federation of Labor and is employing labor’s 
recognized weapon to enforce its demand for recognition by. 
the managers and the eight-performance week [see the SurR- 
vey for July 12, p. 568]. Recognition is the real issue, since 
the managers have declared that they are willing to concede 
that a week’s work shall be limited to eight performances, but 
at the same time insist that in the event of a dispute they will 
settle with the individual actors and not with the Equity 
Association. The strike is the direct result of the managers’ 
action in breaking off negotiations that had been going on 
since May. Bruce McRae, vice-president of the Equity Asso- 
ciation, expressed the viewpoint of the actor of prominence: 


It’s a case of brother actors standing together and the big brothers 
looking out for the little ones. The high-salaried actor can always 
get the kind of contract that he wants, because he is difficult to 
replace, but not so the rank and file of the profession. The commer- 
cial manager, who does not serve an artistic ideal and who considers 
the actor only as a more or less necessary employe, has forced the 
less independent actors to submit to unfair terms, not so much in 
salaries as in the conditions under which those salaries are paid. 
There is no truth in the reports that we are asking for the stand- 
ardization of actors’ wages or the closed shop. That is only propa- 
ganda put forth to make our cause ridiculous. Every effort is being 
made to belittle the strike, which is in fact the culmination of the 
effort to remedy injustices extending over twenty years. 


Many of us looked askance at the idea of joining with organized 
labor, but the managers, by their refusal to submit our controversy 
to arbitration, forced us to take the step of affiliation with the A. F. 
of L. Now we will never draw back from the stand we have taken. 
And we are finding sources of support that we never dreamed of. 
Last night when strikebreakers were brought in at one theater the 
stagehands struck—their union principles forbade their working with 
scabs. And think of the support that will be given us by the organ- 
ized musicians—68,000 strong! 


The actors are entering into the struggle with verve and 
enthusiasm. ‘Their picketing is.of the most spirited variety 
and attracts almost as many spectators as the plays themselves. 
They collect in jocular throngs outside strike headquarters, 
waiting their turn to put in their applications for member- 
ship which the Equity’s office force is overtaxed in handling. 
J ohn Drew and Robert Mantell are among those who have 
written to endorse the association’s fight. The British Actors’ 
Association has sent a cablegram which places English actors, 
of whom there are a great number in New York, under the 
strike jurisdiction of the Equity. The managers have formed 
a merger of theatrical, vaudeville, burlesque and motion pic- 
ture interests to carry on their side of the struggle. They 
have attempted to organize a “ vest-pocket union,” to be 
known as the Actors’ Cooperative Association, and have ap- 
proached leading actors of the Equity without success. 
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The newly organized international union from which the 
Actors’ Equity Association holds its charter is known as the 
Associated Actors and Artists of America, or the “ Four 
A’s.” Francis Wilson is its president. The famous White 
Rats Actors’ Union, composed of vaudeville players, is an- 
other branch of this international, and the Hebrew Actors and 
other racial branches are also affiliated. An organizing cam- 
‘paign has already been started in Chicago, where a recent 
meeting of seven hundred actors was addressed by John Fitz- 
patrick, president of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 
RADSTREET’S monthly average of 106 commodities 


in the American market shows that the highest point 

reached in the cost of living since 1914 was on August 
1 of this year. The awakening of the federal government to 
the seriousness of the situation within the last three weeks, 
therefore, signifies a real crisis and not, as some editorial 
writers would have it, merely a political exigency. It is not 
only the situation in regard to the railroad workers and their 
demands which has pressed upon the cabinet in this matter, 
but other labor troubles, actual or threatened, throughout the 
country hinge on the cost of living. As President Wilson 
pointed out in his address to Congress, there is a vicious circle, 
every new demand of labor inducing the employer to raise 
his prices to the consumer, and every increase in prices regis- 
tering demands for higher wages. This circle the govern- 
ment is now endeavoring to cut. 


The program outlined by the President falls roughly into 
five parts: First, a check to the hoarding of food. ‘This is 
to be accomplished by a more drastic enforcement of the food 
control act on the basis of more active and searching investiga- 
tions than have hitherto been undertaken. ‘The contribution 
_ asked of Congress to this part of the program is an increase 
of appropriations for the investigating departments and com- 
missions. SECOND, extension of the Food Control Act. Con- 
gress is asked to apply its provisions against hoarding, now 
only applying to food, to feedstuffs, fuel, clothing, and other 
indisputable necessaries of life. Further, profiteering is to 
be made a punishable offense. “THrrp, strict federal super- 
vision over the interstate distribution of food. “The President 
is asking for a law requiring that all goods destined for inter- 
state commerce be plainly marked with the price at which 
they leave the producer and that all corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce be required to take out a license—to be 
issued on condition that specific regulations designed to secure 
competitive selling are complied with. Incidentally, in this 
connection, the President recommended to the attention of 
Congress a bill introduced on behalf of the Capital Issues 
Committee for the control of security issues which, he said, 
would prevent the fleecing of the people by many millions of 
dollars annually. Fourtu, the regulation of cold storage. 
The law suggested by the President would limit the time 
during which goods may be kept in storage, prescribe the 
methods of disposing of them and require a time record of the 
transition from producer to consumer. FirrH, making the 
District of Columbia a model to the rest of the country by 
the strictest possible regulations. 


CONGRESS AND THE H. C. OF L. 


HE reception of this legislative program by Congress 

has been surprisingly favorable. While there is differ- 

ence of opinion on the practicability of one or more of 
the suggestions, and while many congressmen would have 
préferred even more drastic measures than those outlined, or 
complementary measures on other lines, there is every reason 
to believe that most of the program will be carried out with- 
out delay. Already, a bill has been introduced relating to the 
difficult subject of storage, where the competency of the fed- 
eral government is most in question but which, according to 
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those intimately connected with the produce trades, is mos 
needed to beat the profiteers at their game. ‘The bill ra 
vides that operators of cold storage warehouses must obtaip 
licenses from the Department of Agriculture at a fee of $51 
per annum, and that all goods received at warehouses mug) 
be stamped on the day of receipt—this to apply also i 
imports. No food products may be kept in storage for mom 
than ten months, except with special permission; those hele 
in contravention of this stipulation are to be sold at publi 
auction. The intention of this clause—though some criti@ 


doubt whether it will be effective—is to prevent one of th 
principal methods by which the big packers now sometim 


i 
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manipulate prices: namely, the repurchase of goods at aucti¢ 
for restorage, as soon as the prices offered fall below t 
which they desire to maintain as a minimum. The bill pr 
vides for an elaborate system of inspection by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture and for quarterly reports to the depar 
ment by managers of cold storage plants. . = 
An amendment offered, compelling the marking of pri 
ducers’ prices on commodities in storage, also following oi 
of the President’s recommendations, is opposed on the groum 
that it would introduce much confusion—since with the uf 
avoidable differences in cost of production and marketing 
and the fluctuations of prices, the selling price of stap 
products has little relation to the production cost of any singl 
consignment, but rather represents an average. a 
A third item in the government program, in addition t¢) 

. 
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stricter law enforcement and new legislation, is a campaig 
started by the attorney-general to enlist the state food comm 
missioners and, with their aid, representatives of producerse 
organized labor, housewives and of the public generally, ing 
voluntary price regulation. The state administrators have 
been asked to form committees of such representatives to co 
tinue the work of the fair price committees under the late 
federal Food Administration, to publish lists of fair pri es: 
after careful review of cost prices and permissible margins ¢ 
profits, and to aid the federal authorities in securing evident 
on violations of the law. By many who have taken part i 
this work in the past it is believed that the publication ¢ 
prices and the education of the public by these state and loca 
committees is likely to be very effective in lowering prices. | 
Another possible line of action against the h. c. of I 
namely legislation which would gradually deflate the cum 
rency, has been proposed in a resolution introduced in the 
Senate. Owing to an unfavorable report upon it by the 
Federal Reserve Board, however, it is not likely to be pr 
ceeded with. The most rapid possible liquidation of the ne 
tional debt by a higher productivity of the whole nation a 
greater economy in expenditure are named by W. H. © 
Harding, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, as the mo: 
effective means of reducing the currency in circulation. 


AND WHAT OF RENT? 


N the sudden emergence of the high cost of living as. 
national problem that requires immediate legislative atten 

~~ tion, in the pages and pages of publicity given to the matte 
in the daily press—all the argument seems to be concentratet 
on food and food profiteering. Yet there is another brand 
which from one point of view is of even greater urgency: th 
food situation may be alleviated and brought back to normé 
conditions, or conditions approaching the normal; in the hous 
ing situation, the whole foundation upon which the suppl 
has rested in the past already has crumbled away, and a ney 
machinery of production must be found. Take, for instance 
the report just published by the Portland, Ore., City Planning 
Commission on the subject of zoning. One portion of thi 
report is devoted to the housing problem of that city: 


Portland is apparently 7,200 houses short of the normal, without 
taking into account the great increase in industrial population 6 


the past eight months. - - Houses for 7,000 families are ap 


parently needed for the normal increase in population only. 


3 ao SH lp aN Ly 


BUILDING ENTERPRISE IN NEW YORK 


These drawings are from recent advertisements in the 
daily press. The one above illustrates the new, closely 
packed, standardized apartment houses, the construction 
of which on a large scale has not so far materialized. 
The other drawing advertises a self-contained house 
on top of an apartment house in one of the fashionable 
sections of the city, built on speculation and advertised 
to rent at $30,000 a year. 


4 In Portland, as in most other western cities, there do not appear 
»» have been any home building companies organized for wholesale 
jperation on a large scale to supply the greatest of all housing de- 


hands, which is for homes selling at a maximum of $2,500, for . 


f Few builders find it profitable to build small houses for sale; in 
act in Portland, as in other cities, the few small home builders 
yeem most of them to be in the business to earn a daily wage at 
the carpentering work which they do themselves to insure their own 
‘mployment, and beyond which they seldom make much profit. 


) The conclusion generally arrived at, both in this country and in 
England, is that the solution of the small home problem is a civic 
lind industrial problem which must be met by concerted civic effort, 
lind which cannot be left to chance handling, or to the continually 


less profitable operations of scattered local builders. 


a and improvements complete. 
{ 
| 


- One might go further. The experience of many cities has 
shown that the problem is no longer merely one of finance. 

he small builder has gone out of business. The big con- 
tractors do not wish to bother with the supply of small houses 
which is speculative and, at best, not as remunerative as other 
propositions. Everywhere the matter has become acute; and 
in many cities the rise in rents and prices of small house prop- 
erties, because there was next to no building during the war, 
has been prodigious. While normally one-fifth is looked upon 
as a high proportion of the workingman’s income to go in house 
rent or payment for his home, it is not uncommon now for 
whole neighborhoods—in spite of high food prices—to pay as 
much as one-fourth. Rent adjustment committees and similar 
machinery has proved useful; but they offer no lasting remedy. 
An analysis of numerous reports of committees and hearings 
would seem to show that they see only two possible solutions: 
either housing is made sufficiently profitable to offer an attrac- 
tive enterprise for the builder and an attractive investment for 
the capitalist, or it has to be made an object of public or public- 
spirited care for the general welfare—irrespective of profit. 
Neither solution has been appreciably advanced in recent 
months, though many large employers, chambers of commerce 
and other civic bodies have studied their local problems and, 
in some cases, have created housing corporations and got as far 
as the preparation of plans. 

In New York city—where the situation is still acute—a 
committee of the Merchants’ Association two weeks ago pub- 
lished a report insisting on the first of the alternative solutions: 


The committee is firmly convinced that the situation will be im- 
proved materially only by the construction of new houses under nor- 
mal business conditions, when all parties financially interested in 


building operations receive a return sufficient to prove an inducement 


for further activity. 


Toward this end it suggests the elimination of income and 
excess profit taxes on mortgages held to the extent of $40,000 
by any individual “and by allowing the landlord a sufficient 
return for his investment ” —whatever that may mean. The 


* 
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committee points out that high rents are not necessarily an 
indication of profiteering, since even the most economically 
constructed and efficiently managed house property has for 
years yielded but a meager return. A continued agitation to 
scare profiteers, it continues, will not so much interfere with 
these gentry as it will still further deter prospective builders 
and investors. 


NEW HOUSING SCHEMES 


NE of the largest single housing schemes that have 

actually been put into effect of late is that of the 

Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company in 
the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania. It comprises 868 
double houses and 284 single houses, accommodation ap- 
proximately sufficient to house a population of ten thou- 
sand. ‘The Carnegie Steel Corporation is canvassing its 
employes at Youngstown to ascertain their views on a 
joint scheme of company and employes for the building 
of homes. The corporation already has developed a con- 
siderable industrial colony of its own. Other recent schemes 
were fathered by the United States Housing Corporation, 
which is to be abolished if the bill introduced by Representative 
Clark, of Florida (Democrat), and favorably reported by the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, becomes 
law. Considerable sentiment has been aroused against that 
corporation on the grounds that it employed a large number 
of experts. The reporting committee considered it “ absurd’” 
to have “college professors and alleged experts in various 
lines” placed on the payroll and designated as town planners, 
town managers, and the like. 

Mayor Hylan, of New York, who is known to hold similar 
views, has lately turned to the collection of private charitable 
funds by his committee on rent profiteering, and the distribu- 
tion of alms in relief of distress brought on by high rents, as 
the only remaining “‘ remedy ” since his earlier scheme, and 
that of the New York State Reconstruction Commission, for 
the creation of a great private housing corporation to construct 
thousands of low-cost apartments on a standard pattern has so 
far failed to materialize. According to Mrs. Henry Mosko- 
witz, secretary of the reconstruction commission, only seven 
plans for apartment houses were filed in the city during July 
and these were all for high-class buildings. The law passed 
two months ago by the state legislature to permit owners of 
three- and four-story one-family houses to convert them into 
apartment houses for three or four families without comply- 
ing with the strict provisions of the tenement house law has 


not, so far, resulted in the submission of a single plan for such 
an alteration. 
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IN THE SOUTHERN MILL 


To THE Epitor: Much is constantly being 
written of industrial problems in factories, 
of child welfare work, of community better- 
ment, public health, etc., but the majority of 
this deals with the North; national investi- 
gations are made, but usually in northern 
communities. Therefore the South is neg- 
lected and dependent upon the individual 
work of its many social workers. 

There is a much mistaken idea among 
many who have always lived North that 
very little is being done to improve condi- 
tions among the industrial class of the South. 
There has always been in the minds of many 
the picture of the little tots working in cotton 
mills from the time they could barely toddle 
to work, and of the hard-hearted mill owners 
who cared nothing for the interests of the 
workers. If this were true in some instances 
years ago it has changed now and there 
are to be found just as many owners of 
mills in the South who consider the welfare 
of their employes as in any other part of 
the country. There are so-called welfare or 
social workers in almost every mill village 
in the South as industrial nurses, Y. W. and 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries, kindergarten teach- 
ers, matrons in charge of day nurseries, 
general social workers and in two mills there 
are employment managers. 

There is nothing in the North with which 

to compare a southern cotton mill community. 
Each mill is located in a village of mill- 
workers’ homes, all owned by the mill, con- 
sisting probably of from one hundred to one 
thousand cottages varying in size from two 
rooms to eight, and rented to the employes at 
about fifty cents a room a month. Often 
electric lights are included in the rent. That 
means the rent of an eight-room house is 
four dollars a month. In most communities 
these villages are neat and attractive, ample 
space is usually provided for a good-sized 
garden, and pasture lands with cow stalls, 
pens for pigs and chickens arranged for. 
The surroundings are healthful, there is no 
crowding as in northern cities but plenty of 
space and fresh air for everyone. 
- In spite of these conditions the mill workers 
of the South are not healthy. Babies are 
fed on everything, while whole families suffer 
because of improper choice of foods and 
poor cooking. Most of the ailments could 
be traced to improper diet. As a result of 
their physical condition these people do not 
work efhciently. The production of the mills 
is far below what it might be. Irregularity 
at work is common. When an applicant is 
asked if he works regularly the general 
reply is, “Yes, when I am not sick. Of 
course I stay out about a day a week. No 
one could stand up under the work if he did 
not.” The work is no harder than in any 
other factories but the workers are low in 
vitality. 

At the Wateree Mills in Camden, S. C., the 
physical examination of all employes has just 
been introduced. Much good will result from 
this; but it will be many months of changed 
conditions of living and a slow process of 
education in food values, care of babies, and 
ventilation before there will be marked 
results. 

The mill people in the South are addicted 
to the coca-cola habit. It is brought by 
wagon loads daily into the villages. Babies 
in their mothers’ arms are given it freely, 
while adults drink it like water. Mills can 
not prohibit its use, but only try to have some 


system of delivering the coca-cola during 
working hours to keep the workers from go- 


ing out for it. 
coca-cola during working hours would have 
to close its doors. 

Another condition which is rather different 
from any in northern factories is the em- 
ploying of families. Many factories in the 
North prefer not to have too many from one 
family, but the reverse is true in southern 
cotton mills. Father, mother and the oldest 
children all work in the mill. Young people 
marry and the next day both go on working 
in the mill. Children have no other ambition 
than to be old enough to join their parents 
at work. 

Constant moving from one village to an- 
other is a condition that exists. Some little 
thing goes wrong and the whole family pack 
up and go to another mill. It is quite usual 
when asking a man how long he has worked 
in a particular mill to hear him say, “Six 
or seven years.” ‘The questioner is astounded 
for the moment then says, “Do you mean 
steadily?” “Oh, no; off and on,” is the 
reply. Probably he has not worked more 
than six months at one time. They move 
often for no reason but the longing for a 
change. 

One has many theories relative to these 
conditions but the writer feels at the root 
of it all is the fact of low vitality, and that 
not until a strong, vigorous group of people 
is developed will these conditions be changed. 

ETHEL DURNALL. 

[Employment Manager, Wateree Mills.] 

Camden, S. C. 


KEEPING THE STAFF FIT 


To THE Epiror: I have been asked to reply 
to four questions arising in the minds of 
those who read the health rules for the staff 
of the Social Service Department maintained 
by the St. Louis Association for Social Work 
[see the Survey for May 24, p. 320]. 

First—Are the hours as given (9 A. M. to 
5 p. M. with a half hour for lunch) for six 
days in the week, or five only? 

The hours given are for five days in the 
week. The weekly half day off duty is from 
9 A.M. to 1 Pp. M. or from 1 P. M. to 5 P. M., 
depending on whether the worker takes morn- 
ing or afternoon off. 

Second—Are the hours generally adhered 
to; or is overtime of half an hour or less 
rather the custom than the exception? Do 
emergencies arise once or twice a month, 
or more frequently? : 

The hours are generally adhered to. 
When a worker finds it necessary to work 
an hour or more overtime, she is asked to 
take, soon afterwards, an equal amount of 
time off duty. Emergencies arise infre- 
quently. During the influenza epidemic 
workers with colds were advised to remain 
at home. One worker with chronic laryngitis 
has needed local throat treatments. Another 
has had to have her eyes examined and 
glasses fitted. A third worker is planning a 
tonsilectomy. 

Third—Do the members of the staff have 
time off regularly, the work being so ar- 
ranged that one member’s being off does not 
mean overtime for the others; or, in actual 
practice, do they hesitate to take the time, 
understanding that their so doing will over- 
press their fellow workers? 

They are regularly allowed the extra half 
day each month, it being considered a duty 


The mill that would forbid ' 


_ hopes the blow has fallen. 


as well as a privilege. Absence at this tim 
generally means a postponement of wort 
rather than “overpressing fellow workers, 
Fourth—Do the regulations apply to your 
stenographic and clerical help? a 
All regulations but one apply to ou 
stenographic and clerical workers. ‘The 
have a summer vacation of two weeks in-}) 
ay | 


stead of one month. 
Louise H. WENZEL. 


. 


St. Louis. 


BEER MEANS OPEN SALOONS — 


To THE Epitor: The Committee for Al- 
cohol-Education through posters of the Bos- 
ton Associated Charities has announced that 
it will start a new poster campaign. It feels 
the necessity of educating the public now 
more than ever on the nature of alcohol. A 
customs are “an unconscionable time a-dy- 
ing,” and the drink custom, though it will 
be greatly curtailed by national prohibition, 
can be finally killed only by constant edu- 
cation. Good law enforcement will be a 
fight of a generation. 7 

The committee starts out by exposing the 
fallacy of beer saloons. It wonders if people 
realize that their own state of Massachusetts 
tried a beer experiment. In 1869 Massachu- 
setts was under prohibition. In 1870 a law 
was passed allowing towns that so voted to 
have saloons, and saloons to sell porter, ale, 
beer and cider, but nothing stronger. " 

New Bedford voted to open beer saloons; 
crime rose 68 per cent, drunkenness 120 per 
cent the year they were opened. Every beer 
saloon, according to Hamtell Bates, police 
justice of Chelsea, Mass. (1873), was a ’ 
shop. Once you had the saloon there simply — 
was no way of controlling what was sold 
in it. Georgia tried a similar experiment 
in 1908-16—and failed. “A light or near-_ 
beer law,” said Judge Brayles of Atlanta, — 
“is practically unenforceable, as you cannot — 
have a chemist with every barrel to see that — 
the beer is light. Besides, men do get drunk 
on 2 per cent beer if they take enough of it.” 

The Alcohol-Education Committee, there- 
fore, brings out as its first poster the follow- — 
ing: 


ee 
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“Beer Means Open Saloons and the 
Brewers Back in Politics. 
“Do You Stand for This?” ‘ 
The thing is now to get these posters cir- — 
culated. They are paper posters and cost 
five cents each. They can be placed in every — 
church vestibule, on fences, in public and 
private windows, in offices. For a small 
sum they can be put in local papers. The 
truth can be driven home if we are deter- 
mined that beer means saloons, liquor in poli- _ 
tics and the ruin of prohibition. Write to 
E. Tilton, Room 323, Tremont building, Bos- 
ton, Mass., for a poster and make a begin- ~ 
ning at conserving the prohibition already 
won. Pi 
ELIZABETH TILTON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


RIOTS AND RECONSTRUCTION 


To rue Epitor: With southern Atlanta 
and Wilmington, N. C., a deplorable back- 
ground; and East St. Louis, Springfield and 
Chester scarcely out of the fore, Washington 
and Chicago have pushed their social tragedy 
to the center of the stage. ‘This new national 
disaster comes with a shock to the conscious- 
ness of those who had their vision of an era 
of kindlier race relations and broader com- 
munity spirit growing out of wide coopera- 
tion in war-time activities. Upon these high 


But our saner judgment bids us look about 
for the elements with which to reassemble 
our scattered optimism. Community Service, 
a new agency for the peace period extended 
from war camp activities, presents one of the 
most powerful of these. When the recent 
riots were at their height a prominent white ~ 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


ation in the spirit which won the victory at 
hhateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
jeers are needed at once in the liberal pulpits 
jf America, and may be trained for efficient 
w)2rvice at the 


MEADVILLE 
| THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
| ! Meadville, Pa. 


9) Autumn Quarter begins Sept. 24. Summer 
®jiessions at the expense of the School at the 
§\Jniversity of Chicago. Liberal scholarship aid. 
i‘raveling fellowships providing for further 
ytudy at foreign universities available at 
)raduation. 


| Apply to 
) Rev. F. C. Southworth, D.D., LL.D. 
President 


The Graduate School of 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


offers courses of study leading to the 
Certificate in Public Health 
and the degrees of 
Doctor of Public Health 


and 
Doctor of Philosophy (in Public Health) 


i) The course for the Certificate occupies one year 
vnd is open to men and women who have received a 
achelor’s degree or have completed at least the 
st two years in a medical school of high standing. 
The course for the Doctorate in Public Health is 
two years course for medical graduates. 

The course for the Doctorate in Philosophy is the 
al three years course for these who hold their 
achelor’s degree. 

“ Further information in regard to the scope of the 
wourses and the specific requirements may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Dean of the Graduate 
‘school, YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn. 


THE SCHOOL THAT STUDIES LIFE 


The Training School for Community 
Workers. Reorganized on the 
Cooperative Plan 


JOHN COLLIER, Director 


In an eight months’ course the School 
/prepares students to meet the demand 
i for trained workers in Communities, In- 
) dustrial Welfare Organization, Public 
| Schoois, Churches and Colleges. Also 
) offers short courses for trained workers 
jalready in the field and for volunteers. 


Address for detailed information 
Miss A. A. Freeman 
) Room 1001, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


OSING A SCHOOL? 


Sargent’s Handbook of 


American Private Schools 


describes critically and discriminatingly 
Private Schools of all classifications, In 
addition to the readable and interesting 
descriptions, the tables facilitate an easy 
comparison of relative Cost, Size, Special 
Features, etc. 


A GUIDE BOOK FOR PARENTS 


Our Educational Service Bureau will be 
glad to advise and write you intimately 
about any School or class of Schools in 
which you are interested. 

Crimson Silk Cloth, Round Corners, 

768 pages, $3.00. 

Circulars and sample pages on request. 

PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


ICHO 


Advertise your 
WANTS 
in The Survey 


4 @ Campaign for a Reconstructed Church and © 


citizen of Chester, Pa., was heard to remark 
that after a year of the activity of Community 
Service in his town he felt no fear of a re- 
currence of the lawlessness therein. j 

Simultaneous with the riotings in Washing- 
ton, there was at the colored W. Cx Goss: 
headquarters, which, by the way, bordered 
directly upon the storm center of the mob 
activities, a class of fifty-five young colored 
women receiving intensive training in com- 
munity service. With a well-defined pro- 
gram which had for its objective to foster a 
spirit of community cooperation and the con- 
sciousness of community relations and com- 
mon interests, these young women left their 
nation’s capital to go to fields in various sec- 
tions of the country just as the last echoes 
of rioting were dying away within its 
bounds; going, as the motto of one of these 
city centers has it, to “Help to Put Unity 
into Community.” 

The brutal incident which is said to have 
precipitated the Chicago riot touched a high 
spot of expressed race prejudice and has in 
its fact emphasized to the national conscious- 
ness all conditions of race discrimination as 
they relate to the franchise, to labor, and the 


‘housing of the Negro. 


After the East St. Louis riots the manly 
utterances of the late Theodore Roosevelt in 
Carnegie Hall stood almost alone in the dig- 
nity of their righteous protest. Today from 
press and platform hundreds of the best 
white citizens are giving frank and un- 
biased expression to their convictions that the 
treatment of the Negro as 2 national group 
will not bear the white light of the rule 
divine which says, “In all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you do 
you even so to them.” 

Strong, fine men and women of the colored 
race hold grateful knowledge of these ex- 
pressed convictions and with sincerest patriot- 
ism are seeking by wise counsel and earnest 
effort within their group to bring about the 
best race possibilities, the most satisfactory 
race standards. 

So we find the elements wherewith to re- 
construct our hopes: an eventually nation- 
alized spirit of common justice and common 
cooperation which will in its processes elim- 
inate from the great future of our country 
the possibility of such deplorable outbursts; 
Community Service, a new and active con- 
structive agency with a new unifying quality 
for community life; and, against the howling, 
hating horde which has so recently shocked 
our sensibilities, we have the spiritual! offset 
of another fighting host of men, side by side, 
from hovel and hall, from alley and avenue, 
with souls set to the high purpose of winning 
a new redemption for all the people of the 
earth. SARAH C. FERNANDIS. 
[Executive, Colored Organization, Commun- 

ity Service] 

Chester, Pa. 


Jottings 


MASSACHUSETTS is to be congratulated 


upon a sufficient appropriation by the legisla- 


ture this year to guarantee the completion of 
a third state school for the feebleminded at 
Belchertown. 


GOODWILL industries on the model of those 
developed by the Morgan Memorial in Bos- 
ton form part of the social program of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Some thirty cities, including Pittsburgh and 
other large industrial centers, are being 
visited by E. J. Helms, founder and super- 
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Bausch [omb 


1 


Balopticon 
4E PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


for every practical form of 
optical projection is ag: 
in the market, backed by 
increased facilities which 
have been occupied in war 
service of a most significant 
character. 


Our release from 

this service is of 
course gradual. AS 
the demands made 
upon us by the 
government are 
lessened from 
month to month, 
however, we are 
enabled to increase 
deliveries to our 
other patrons. 


Combined Balopticon—For 
Lantern Slides and Opaque 
Objects. Price, $150.00 

Write for Batopticon Catalog, with price list of our revised line, and 
inform us regarding your requirements, 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


628 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, 
Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), 
Ophthalmtc Lenses and Instruments, Photomtcrographic 
Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army 
and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoc- 
ulars, Magntjlers and Other Htgh-Grade Opitcal Products. 


A Summer’s work in New York City 


for 


experienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 
citizens who need technical help and inspiration in 
organizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 


Community Councils of National Defense 
| Room 2210, Municipal Building New York 


The Bureau of Industrial Research 
465 West 23rd Street, New York City 


announces the publication of 


AMERICAN COMPANY SHOP 
COMMITTEE PLANS 


A digest of twenty plans for em- 
ployees’ representation through 
joint committees introduced by 
American companies. One Dollar 


Also 


The Industrial Council Plan in 
Great Britain Twenty-five cents 


How the Government Handled Its 
Labor Problems During the War 
Twearty-five cents 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 


Pool, Billiards and Bowling as a Phase of 
Commercialized Amusements 
By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


The most complete and suggestive social study 
of this important subject today. 


185 Pages Illustrations Price $1.50 net 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
1915 Jefferson Avenue Toledo, Ohio 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 


Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 


Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 


Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 712 E. 40th St, CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR.OPENS SEPTEMBER 30, 1919 


TRAINING FOR GENERAL SOCIAL WORK, INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE, AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected 


students in social statistics and social investigation. 


Two- 


year course for other qualified students 


RECREATION COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for com- 
munity center work, school and Chautauqua playleadership, high 
school and playground physical training and athletics. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


For further Information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


BABSON INSTITUTE ** .c'pscos..” BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Under the direction of the Babson Statistical Orgamization—the largest institu- 


tion of its character in the world. 


Intensive one or two year resident training for young men who by inheritance or other 
circumstances are to occupy positions of authority, responsibility and trust. 
The school will instruct by unique methods in these four essentials for executive work. 
Practical Economics and the handling of Commodities. 
Financial] Investments and the care of Property. 
Business Psychology and the management of Men. 
Personal Relations and the control of One’s Self. 


Courses include manufacturing, financing, 


-banking, 


merchandising, domestic and foreign 


trade, investments, accountancy, business management, labor problems, executive training, 
individua} efficiency, and specialized research work. 

The teaching stair includes instructors of well-established academic standing, the execu- 
tives of the Babson Statistical Organization, and lecturers from the business world. 


The School Trains for Leadership 


Only a limited number accepted. 
For catalog of Babson Institute or information on other features of the 
Babson Service for business men address H. Langdon Pratt, Secretary. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


ROGER W. BABSON 
President 


ARLINGTON ROAD 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Dean 


RALPH B. WILSON 


Suburb of Boston 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Conducted by 
THE VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAVEN 


in co-operation with 


YALE UN. VERSITY 


offers to qualified, graduate nurses an eight 


months’ course, 


from October to 


June 


in the 


THEORY AND PRACTISE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


NURSING 


For information, apply to the Director 


Miss Mary Grace Hills 


intendent of the Boston institution, in a pre- 
liminary campaign for the establishment of 
their industrials. Little has been heard 
of this type of social work since the demand 
for labor has absorbed so large a number 
even of the léast efficient and desirable 
workers. But the time of comparative calm 
has been used to intensify the work on be- 
half of those permanently incapable of filling 
a job under normal conditions, to systematize 
methods and to aid wayward and shiftless 
persons in moral and social rehabilitation. 


ALMOST at the same moment, according to 
the New York Evening Post, two calls for 
help were received the other day by Major 
Warren Bigelow, director of the reemploy- 
ment bureau for soldiers of that city. One, 
from a large contracting firm, asked for a 
gang of laborers at a wage of $37, 20 a week 
each; the other, from a college president, 
asked for a teacher of mathematics at a 


35 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


salary of $1,000 a year ($19.23 a week). 
And yet, most of the colleges expect to open 
for the next term as usual. 


IN MARKED contrast with New York city, 
which seems to have great difficulty in se- 
curing proper accommodation for the treat- 
ment of drug addicts, St. Louis has found it 
possible to care for this class of patients by 
the simple process of converting the alcoholic 
ward in the city hospital—at least one hun- 
dred beds—which has been rather deserted 
since July 1. 


STOCKTON RAYMOND, who for several 
years has been general secretary of the As- 
sociated Charities of Columbus and recently 
has been acting also as secretary of the Cen- 
tral Philanthropic Council, left Ohio August 
1 to become general secretary of the Associ- 
ated Charities of Boston. His successor in 
Columbus has not yet been selected. 


T9I9 


EMILY S. MORRISON, assistant cupelll | 
tendent and educational director of Sleightoy 
Farm School, Pennsylvania, has been ap¥ 
pointed superintendent of the California 
School for Girls near Ventura, Calif. "i | 


MARY ANDERSON, a member of the er 
ecutive board of the International Boot anc] 
Shoe Workers’ Union and one of the leading 
trade union women of the country, will st 1c 
ceed Mary Van Kleeck on September 1 avi 
chief of the Women in Industry Service. on 
the Department of Labor. Miss Andersory 
has been assistant to Miss Van Kleeck, whe} 
is resigning to return to her former work ag 
director of the Division of Industrial Studie 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


THE Presbyterian Church has secured Pro 
Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., of the North-+t 
western University Medical School, to heac 
the department of social hygiene under the 
Board of Temperance and Moral Welfare 
in furtherance of the Presbyterian New Era 
Movement. While fulfilling his professoriak 
duties for the past twenty years, Dr. Hali 
has widely extended his influence by speaking 
and writing on social hygiene topics, whick 
he handles with directness and delicacy that 
are rarely combined so well as in his ad 
dresses and useful books on the subject. Hel 
has served as lecturer on social hygiene ini 
army camps during the war. i 


FROM July 7 to August 1 a summer instituted 
for social service was successfully conducted 
at Milwaukee by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuber+ 
culosis Association, with the cooperation of 
that city’s social agencies. Students regis 
tered for the class instruction on topics re= 
lating to the family, education, health and 
industry and community activities. In con 
junction there was an evening lecture eae 
week of a more popular nature, aimed ted 
interest and enlist those not identified with 
social work. The day classes have regis 
tered sixty or more regular attendants ane 
the evening lectures have gathered audiences 
of two hundred. 


THOMAS WHITEHEAD, who has been act- 
ing as general secretary of the I. W. W. while 
William D. Haywood was in prison, has 
been elected to the office to succeed Mr. Hay~ 
wood. Mr. Whitehead is a former machinist 
and is English by birth. He is said to be @ 
hard worker at the routine of organizations 
and to lack the picturesque personality of 
Mr. Haywood. The latter was practically 
put out of the running by the action of the 
recent I. W. W. convention which went on 
record against any member holding offices 
while in prison or under bond. 


GRACE ABBOTT, whose work in the child: 
labor division of the Children’s Bureau re-: 
cently came to an end for lack of funds, has! 
been sent to London by the Department of | 
Labor as a technical adviser to the organiza-: 
tion committee of the International Labor 
Conference. Besides her work with the bu- 
reau she acted as an adviser to the War 
Labor Board. ti 
7 


ONE recommendation of the Sankey com- 
mission on the working and control of 
British coal mines has been adopted by the 
House of Commons, which passed a bill pro- 
viding for a seven-hour working day in 
mines. The commission recommended that 
a further reduction to six hours be adopted 
in July, 1921, if the economic position of the 
industry warrants it at that time. The 
strike of coal miners in Yorkshire, at the 
time of writing, remains unsettled, and a 
coal famine threatens. 


———— 
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\{ Classified Advertisements 

jAdvertising rates are: Hotels and Ke- 
its, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
jtate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
jm lines to the inch. x 

a) “Want” advertisements under the various 

jjadings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Workers 

jlanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 

4i).\, including the address, for each inser- 

}n, Address Advertising Department, The 
tryey, 112 Hast 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


4VANTED: An experienced matron, in 
‘Bhild caring institute in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
fdress 3216 Survey. 


sl 

SVANTED: Young woman who has had 
syae experience in social work, as resi- 
it assistant in suburban settlement. Ad- 
ess “Social,” 35 Tompkins St., Orange, 


YNANTED: Station Worker. Pleasing 
Wsonality, adaptability, mature judgment, 
Hourcefulness and knowledge of Boston 
yi vicinity required. Address Secretary, 
Eavelers’ Aid Society, Room 266, South 
®ition, Boston, Mass. 


#WANTED: Experienced Executive Sec- 
ary, well established Associated Chari- 

Ys, Industrial Community. — Tri-Cities 
sociated Charities, La Salle, [linois. 


“WANTED: A graduate nurse with so- 
5,1 service experience for educational work, 
Hti-tuberculosis and child welfare for a 
‘wn of 30,000 in the Middle West. Address 
27 SURVEY. 


IWANTED: Sewing teacher; also able 
» teach home cooking, for all day position, 
few York City. Address 3225 Survey. 


PRESIDENT PLAYGROUND 
"ORKER desired by child-caring organi- 
ition in large Eastern city. Address 3232 
URVEY. 


(WANTED: Experienced housekeeper in 


hild-caring institution in Brooklyn. Ad- 
ress 3230 SURVEY. 
WANTED AT ONCE: Two school 


achers for Grammar Grades and a House- 
other in a cottage of twenty boys, in an 
Fphanage in Vermont. Salary commen- 
arate with training and experience. Apply 
D A. G, Fraser, Supt., Westminster, 
}ermont. 


| WANTED: Trained case worker, man 
ith background of College or University 
rorlk in social sciences; if possible, some 
‘aining in rural sociology, to act as super- 
disor of field training of course in rural 
ocial work in state university. Address 
. E. Gehike, Bureau of Education and 
fesearch, Southwestern Division, American 
ted Cross, Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


HOME SERVICE peace time 
program presents special opportuni- 
ties for development of social work 
in rural communities. Trained social 
workers, especially those with family 
case work experience and executive 

ability, are needed for country 

organization and field work. For 
information regarding “ome Serv- 
ice training courses and positions, 
address 

American Red Cross, 

Dept. Civilian Relief, 

National Headquarters, 

Washington, D. C. 
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WANTED: Secretary for small Society 
in Pennsylvania, doing case work with 
delinquents. Salary, twelve hundred to 
begin, fifteen hundred after six months. 
Address 3234 Survey. 


WANTED: Gymnasium teacher for 
evening work with boys; small gymnasium. 
Worker must have initiative and personality 
to be successful. Address 3235 SuRvEY. 


WANTED: An experienced Girls’ Club 
teacher and community organizer, in a 
Jewish Neighborhood House; afternoons 
and evenings; non-resident. Address 3236 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: ~An experienced arts and 
crafts teacher for after school hours, in a 
Settlement. Address 3237 Survey. 


WANTED: Competent House-mother 
and Assistant (2) for cottage of twenty 
children, in Children’s Home near New 
York City. House-mother must be thor- 
oughly familiar with household duties and 
able to do and direct. Address 3239 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED — _ 


WANTED: By experienced craft and 
social service worker, opening by October 
first, in or near Eastern city. Address 3223 
SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENCY of an _ institu- 
tion by cultured college woman with train- 
ing. Social and institutional experience. 
Address 3229 Survey. 


COMMUNITY WORKER, college 
woman, experienced in city, small town and 
rural community work, as settlement head, 
club director, organizer of social and recrea- 
tional activities. Address 3231 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER, §accus- 
tomed to working with foreign and Amer- 
ican groups, desires position in Philadel- 
phia or its vicinity. Address 3233 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, teacher 
public schools, experience with boys’ clubs 
and community work, desires position, 
afternoons and evenings, in Neighborhood 
House or Settlement. Address 3238 
SURVEY. 


COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN, uni- 
versity degree, domestic science training, 
two years’ settlement experience, desires 
position, preferably child welfare. Address 
3222 SURVEY. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR with ex- 
perience in settlement, investigation, and 
college administration will consider a com- 
munity engineering position which will fur- 
nish expression to his training and capacity. 
Salary not less than $3,500. Address 3240 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED—DOMESTIC 


WANTED: General Houseworker, 
family of four, two adults, one child eight, 
one eighteen months. New Jersey town, 
commuting distance New York City. Ad- 
dress 3241 Survey. 


SO MANY are the requests for lectures on 
present conditions in Russia by Americans 
who have returned with first-hand knowledge 
and impressions that a number of. social 
workers, Red Cross officials, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries, as well as civil and 
military government officials, journalists and 
others, have come together and, under the 
auspices of the Dial [152 W. 31 street, New 
York], have formed a bureau with the name 
American Friends of Russia for the supply 
of speakers to open forums, ‘churches, 
women’s clubs, trade unions, educational in- 
stitutions and other organizations. The mem- 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


a 

Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 

tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 
Order pamphlets from publishers, x 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Frrst NATIONAL Co- 
GPERATIVE CONVENTION, 300 pp. $1.00. 
Published by The Cooperative League of 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York. 

TowarD THE NEw BWpucaTion. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents, ‘Teachers’ Union of the City of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

For VALUB Recelvyep. A Discussion of Indus- 
trial Pensions, John A. Fitch. Reprinted 
from the Survpy. 5 cts. Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19th St.. New York. 

IMMIGRATION LITHRATURD distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 
1261, New York. Arguments free on request. 

A ScHoot THAT Srupips Liry. Information 
sent, free about the cooperative plan of re- 
organization of the Training School for Com- 
munity Workers. John Collier, Director. 
Address A, A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

AMBRICAN COMPANY SHOP COMMITTEE PLANS. 
A digest of twenty plans for employees’ rep- 
resentation through joint committees intro- 
duced by American companies. One Dollar. 
Bureau of Industrial ‘Research, 465 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 2 

WorRKSHOP COMMITTEHS. Suggested lines of 
development of workers’ shop organizations, 
management questions and types of organiza- 
tion. By C. G. Renold.- Reprinted from the 
Survny for October 5, 1918. _SHop Com- 
MITTERS IN Practicp. By C. G. Renold. IN- 
DUSTRIAL RPLATIONS. A Summary of Con- 
clusions feached by a Group of Twenty Brit- 
ish Quaker Employers after Four Days of 
Discussion in 1917 and 1918. (The three 
articles above in one reprint.) Order from 
Survey Associates, 112 Hast 19 Street, New 
York. Price 10e. 

REPORT OF THD PROVISIONAL JOINT COMMITTHE. 
Adopted unanimously by the British Indus- 
trial Conference, Central Hall, Westminster, 
April 4. Reprinted from the Survey for 
May 38, 1919, and not heretofore published in 
the United States. Order from Survey Asso- 
ciates, 112 Bast 19 Street, New York. 
Price 10c. 
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PERIODICALS 


fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 

Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Wifth Ave., New York. 

Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Dk. ROBINSON’S VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 
has come to life again. It is interesting and 
full of meat from cover to cover. Two dol- 
lars. a year; twenty cents per copy. 12 Mt. 
Morris Park West, New York City. 

THb ARBITRATOR contains debates on subjects 
of social, religious and political significance ; 
Veracity in Newspapers; Amnesty for Po- 
litical Prisoners, etc. $1.00 a year. Sample 
free. . O. Box 42, Wall Street Station, 
New York City. 


bers of the bureau have not all been in the 
same parts of European and Asiatic Russia 
and do not all hold the same views on the 
different parties and governments now ruling 
that territory. They unite, however, in ad- 
vocating self-determination for the Russian 
people, the lifting of the blockade by the Al- 
lies and truthful presentation of the facts as 
te existing conditions of life. 


ST. CLOUD, Minn., a city of 20,000, is the 
latest place to have itself psycho-analyzed, 
to use the fashionable term for a general, all- 
round study of personality. Carol Arono- 
vici, of St. Paul, is the operator and, in his 
survey of the physical conditions, will be as- 
sited by Guy Wilfred Hayler, city planning 
engineer of St. Paul, who has gone over 
St. Cloud’s park developments, recreational 
facilities, land open for housing schemes and 
Improvements required in street plan and 
transportation. This city has had a con- 
siderable influx of population with the es- 
tablishment of the Pan Motor Works three 
years ago, and although a new housing de- 
velopment has been started there remains 
much overcrowding and absence of recreation 


- opportunities. 


Please 


Not Only Gratitude 


but~_ 


>a copy of Dr. Richard Cabot’s latest book, Social Work 
(retail $1.50) will be sent free and postpaid to every SURVEY 
subscriber who mails us one new Survey subscription before 
September I5. , 


Between October, 1918 (the beginning of our fiscal 
year), and July, 1919, some 6000 new readers were added 
to the Survey subscription list. If you will search out 
among your friends and acquaintances this summer just one 
person who is missing the SuRVEY and wants to stop missing 
it we can reach our goal of 10,000 new subscribers by Octo- 
ber, I919. 


In appreciation of your help we are glad to send you 
Social Work, the stimulating up-to-date book by the great 
American physician who is interested not merely in curing 
disease, but the causes and conditions behind disease. 


ADD THE SUBSCRIBER WE NEED TO OUR LIST 
ADD THE BOOK YOUWANT TO YOUR LIBRARY 


The SURVEY, i12a«E. 19 St., N. Y. C. 


I enclose $4 for one year’s subscription to the 


Cabot, to 
DURVEY MOD. ci oc .y wis 4g cele MINN Siuach/ a aiasuiee | 
| 
Name 
BNP AT IG roe ee k ess oy,  eG gon | 
| 
PRMUESS Tense Se ceny oo igo aun eyraly yr ae oa | Address 


The SURVEY, 112 E. 19 St; NvY.c 


Please forward Social Work, by Dr. Richard 
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